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Stray cat 
population 
increasing 
at Yongsan 

By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

YONGSAN GARRISON, South 
Korea — The population on this 
Army post has plunged since the 
U.S. military moved its headquar¬ 
ters south of Seoul over the sum¬ 
mer. But one group is clawing its 
way up — stray cats. 

They can be spotted running up 
stairs, hiding under cars, prowl¬ 
ing around trash cans and even 
stuck in trees. 

Nobody is sure where they all 
came from, but Command Sgt. 
Maj. Donald Robertson has a 
pretty good idea. 

“People left their pets behind,” 
he said at a town hall meeting last 
month on Yongsan, which has 
been steadily emptying after U.S. 
Forces Korea and many other 
units moved to the newly expand¬ 
ed Camp Humphreys as part of a 
long-delayed relocation plan. 

“As we have more civilians and 
military units leave ... the leader¬ 
ship within those units needs to 
make sure that we don’t leave our 
animals behind because that is 
really how this problem was cre¬ 
ated,” he added. 

SEE CAT ON PAGE 4 



Kim GAMEL/Stars and Stripes 


A military spouse has offered 
to spearhead a program known 
as trap, neuter, release aimed 
at reducing the number of 
stray cats at Yongsan Garrison 
in Seoul, South Korea, by 
sterilizing and vaccinating them. 



Andrew Harnik/AP 


President Donald Trump and first lady Melania Trump visit with members of the military at a dining hall at al Asad Air Base, Iraq, on 
Wednesday. In an unannounced trip to Iraq, his first visit to a conflict zone, the president defended his decision to withdraw U.S. 
forces from Syria where they have been helping battle Islamic State militants. 


Trump committed to Iraq 

President says US forces will stay in country, could re-enter Syria from there 


By Paul Sonne 
and Tamer El-Ghobashy 

The Washington Post 

President Donald Trump said he has 
no plans to withdraw American forces 
from Iraq, a week after announcing a 
surprise pullout of troops from Syria 
and ordering the Pentagon to bring 
home roughly half of the American 
forces deployed to Afghanistan. 

The decision allows the U.S. to main¬ 
tain a presence in the heart of the 
Middle East and a bulwark against 


■ Ramstein airmen 
embrace surprise visit 
by president, first lady 

■ USAFE says troops 
sporting MAGA hats did 
not violate rules barring 
partisan activities 

Page 5 


Iranian influence while also keeping a 
nearby staging ground should Ameri¬ 
can troops be forced to re-enter Syria 
and engage a resurgent Islamic State. 

A longer-term presence in Iraq pro¬ 
vides Trump with a hedge against his 
withdrawal from Syria, a decision that 
was widely opposed by his advisers 
and led to the resignation of his de¬ 
fense secretary, retired Marine Corps 
Gen. Jim Mattis. 

SEE TRUMP ON PAGE 5 
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Army rescinds 
memo that banned 
sex at Europe base 


Martin EGNASH/Stars and Stripes 

A battalion within the 1st Cavalry Division’s 1st Armored Brigade 
Combat Team, currently deployed at Grafenwoehr, was issued a 
memorandum on Dec. 17 limiting sexual behavior in close quarters 
that was later rescinded Dec. 26. 


By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

GRAFENWOEHR, Germany 
— Christmas came late for some 
Army troops on rotation to Eu¬ 
rope when officials canceled an 
order Wednesday that for nine 
days banned various sexual acts, 
and even cuddling, for a unit’s sol¬ 
diers in the rotational barracks at 
the Grafenwoehr Training Area. 

The memorandum, an image of 
which circulated around the in¬ 
ternet after it was shared by the 
popular website U.S. Army WTF 
Moments!, had been issued Dec. 
17. 

The document banned “sexual 
intercourse, acts that are sexual 
in nature” and other acts within 
the “footprint” of a particular 
battalion in the 1st Cavalry Di¬ 
vision, 1st Armored Brigade 
Combat Team’s barracks area. 
The name of the battalion and 
the commander who issued the 
memo had been redacted. 

The 1st Armored BCT’s soldiers 


have been living in close proxim¬ 
ity while deployed to Europe for 
nine months, officials said. 

“The intent of the policy letter 
was to ensure Soldiers remained 
professional and respectful of 
one another while they work and 
live in close, public quarters, like 
the barracks that house multiple 
soldiers in an open bay,” said 
Mqj. Bonnie Conard, an Army 
spokeswoman. 

In particular, the memo’s back¬ 
ground paragraph said the policy 
was meant to focus the unit on 
cleaning and preparing vehicles, 
equipment and personnel for re¬ 
turn to Fort Hood, Texas. 

In short, the memo appeared to 
ban every form of sexual behavior 
in remarkable detail that included 
a list of several combinations. 

Going further, the order barred 
other varieties of hooking up. 
Kissing, of course, was prohib¬ 
ited, but so was the trifecta of out- 
ercourse — “rubbing, humping, 
grinding” — along with the seem¬ 
ingly tame act of cuddling and the 


decidedly risque lap dancing. 

To ensure all bases were cov¬ 
ered, the memo also prohibited 
“acts that are done with the in¬ 
tent to sexually gratify any per¬ 
son” stationed at the training 
area and residing in the barracks 
footprint. 

The memo stated that those 
caught getting some action could 
face another kind of action — ei¬ 
ther the adverse administrative 
type or punishment under the 
Uniform Code of Military Jus¬ 
tice. It’s not clear how many Sat¬ 
urday nights or special events 
the rule quashed before it was 
withdrawn. 

But it seems someone may have 
gotten a little too excited and is¬ 


sued the order prematurely. On 
further review, the Army re¬ 
scinded it after determining that 
there are existing ways to limit 
such behavior among soldiers liv¬ 
ing in close quarters. 

“The command decided that 
the policy is unnecessary, as good 
order and discipline may be en¬ 
forced through existing admin¬ 
istrative and UCMJ provisions,” 
Conard said. “As a result, the pol¬ 
icy letter was rescinded 26 Dec. 
and soldiers were briefed on the 
importance of respecting others 
and maintaining good order and 
discipline.” 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


City near base to test 
water for chemicals 

MADISON, Wis. — Madison 
water utility officials say they will 
step up testing for toxic chemicals 
that are spreading from contami¬ 
nated soil and groundwater at 


Truax Air National Guard Base 
on the city’s north side. 

The State Journal reported 
that fluorinated compounds 
from military firefighting foam 
have soaked into soil and shallow 
groundwater on the base. Last 
year the chemicals turned up in 


low levels at a city well nearly a 
mile away. 

The Air National Guard has 
known about the contamination 
for at least three years but hasn’t 
monitored its spread, so authori¬ 
ties aren’t sure if levels in the well 
water will rise to more dangerous 


levels. Fluorinated compounds 
have been linked to serious health 
problems. 

Madison Water Utility spokes¬ 
woman Amy Barrilleaux said the 
collection of monthly samples 
will begin in January. 

From The Associated Press 


Bath Iron 
Works gets 
$26M contract 
for Zumwalts 

By Beth Brogan 

Bangor (Maine) Daily News 

BATH, Maine — The U.S. Navy 
has awarded Bath Iron Works a 
$26.4 million contract to provide 
planning yard services for the 
DDG 1000 “stealth” guided mis¬ 
sile destroyer. 

If all options are exercised and 
it is fully funded, the total value 
of the contract could reach $86.7 
million and extend through 2023, 
according to a news release from 
the Navy. 

Planning yard services include 
engineering and support, design, 
maintenance and modernization 
planning, repair and/or overhaul 
availability planning and sched¬ 
uling, material kitting, logistics, 
planning and execution. Most 
of the work will be completed in 
Bath, according to the release. 

The shipyard already manages 
post-delivery maintenance and 
modernization activities for the 
Arleigh Burke-class and LCS- 
class ships. 

The contract was awarded fol¬ 
lowing a limited competition, ac¬ 
cording to the Navy. 

“We are committed to sup¬ 
porting the Navy with high- 
quality, affordable post-delivery 
and modernization services that 
contribute to the readiness and 
capability of the fleet around the 
world,” shipyard president Dirk 
Lesko said in a news release is¬ 
sued Thursday. 
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Navy to end its 

bread-and-water 

confinement 



Photos by Joey SwAFFORD/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


Airmen load simulated patients from a bus onto a Super Galaxy from Travis Air Force Base, Calif., during 
a C-5M aeromedical evacuation proof-of-concept evaluation this month at Scott Air Force Base, III. 

Super Galaxy moves closer 
to use in medical evacuations 



Air Force aeromedical teams train during the proof-of-concept flight 
from Scott Air Force Base. 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

The Air Force is moving ahead 
to certify the cargo hold of its larg¬ 
est plane, the C-5M Super Galaxy, 
for use in medical evacuations for 
both casualties of war and victims 
of natural disasters. 

With a length almost that of a 
football field, the Super Galaxy 
has significantly more capacity 
than the C-17, the largest aircraft 
used by the Air Force for aero¬ 
medical evacuations in the cargo 
area. 

The Super Galaxy is certified 
for such evacuations using its pas¬ 
senger area, not its cargo hold. 

This month, the Air Force 
completed a two-year initiative 
to prepare, equip and test the 
Super Galaxy for the broader 
certification. 

Its cargo floor can accommo¬ 
date 89 unstacked litters, twice 
as many as the C-17, which can fit 
48 unstacked litters, according to 
a statement provided to Stars and 
Stripes by the Air Mobility Com¬ 
mand. A C-130 can move only 15 
patients on its cargo floor. 

A final proof-of-concept test for 
the Super Galaxy was recently 
successfully completed at Scott 
Air Force Base, Ill., and certi¬ 
fication to support aeromedical 
evacuations could come as early 
as this summer. 

About 100 personnel were in¬ 
volved in the culminating test, 
with the C-5M and crew flying 
in from Travis Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

For the purposes of certifi¬ 
cation, the Super Galaxy was 
configured with a proprietary lit¬ 
ter-stacking system that reduces 
the maximum number of stretch¬ 
ers its bare cargo area could 
hold. 

Under this configuration, the 
Super Galaxy “can safely move 
244 ambulatory patients and has 
space for 40 litters,” Air Mobility 


Command said. 

The aeromedical evacuation 
squadron brought aboard its stan¬ 
dard in-flight kits used for medical 
care, and a transportable galley 
and lavatory were also added. 

The Super Galaxy can carry a 
payload of nearly 135 tons, with 
enough cargo space to carry, say, 
two tanks, 16 Humvees and three 
Black Hawk helicopters. Without 
cargo, it has a range of 7,000 miles 
without the need for refueling. 

The Super Galaxy is an upgrad¬ 
ed version of the legacy C-5, which 
was introduced in the 1960s. Its 
more powerful engines provide 
more thrust, shorter takeoffs and 
longer range. 

Those engine enhancements, as 
well as upgrades to its cargo com¬ 
partment, made the plane suitable 
for aeromedical evacuation use, 
according to Air Mobility Com¬ 
mand, which is headquartered at 
Scott. 

“The engine upgrade allowed 
the aircraft to produce a lot more 
power and to use the jet more effi¬ 
ciently,” Master Sgt. Christopher 
Boots, a C-5M flight engineer 
evaluator, said in an Air Force 
statement. 

“Another factor was the envi¬ 


ronmental system received up¬ 
grades,” he said. “We now have 
better control over the systems, 
and we’re able to better control 
the environment [temperature 
and cabin pressure] that the 
[aeromedical evacuation] folks 
would have downstairs in the 
cargo compartment.” 

Maj. Kevin Simonds, a C-5M 
pilot with the 22nd Airlift Squad¬ 
ron, said in the statement that this 
initiative is the latest example of 
the Air Force’s overall push to 
use all aircraft more efficiently 
by maximizing the capabilities of 
any one type. 

The initiative also dovetails 
with the Defense Department’s 
shift in strategy away from coun¬ 
terinsurgency toward great-power 
competition. 

Putting the Super Galaxy to 
work for aeromedical evacua¬ 
tions will be a pivotal point, Mqj. 
Catherine Paterson, 439th Aero¬ 
medical Evacuation Squadron 
flight nurse, said in the statement, 
because it provides another plat¬ 
form to move troops, aid in hu¬ 
manitarian missions and do mass 
evacuations. 


olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

The age-old naval punishment of 
jailing junior sailors for three days 
with just bread and water soon 
will go the way of flogging and 
keelhauling. 

The ban on bread-and-water 
confinement will go into effect 
Tuesday as part of an extensive 
change to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, which President 
Barack Obama signed into law in 
late 2016 and President Donald 
Trump amended earlier this year. 

Bread-and-water confinement 
is a nonjudicial penalty that ship 
commanders can mete out to mis¬ 
behaving sailors in the lowest 
three pay grades. It dates back to 
when warships had wooden hulls 
and sails. 

Offenses that might earn sailors 
a bready diet in the brig are unau¬ 
thorized absences, insubordination 
and lewd behavior. 

When asked, sailors and former 
sailors were mostly in favor of the 
practice being scrapped. 

“I did it once,” said Don Inbody, 
a retired Navy captain referring 
to a subordinate he punished with 
bread and water. “It’s time for it to 
go, though.” 

Inbody couldn’t recall the infrac¬ 
tion, only that it was a good sailor 
who did something out of charac¬ 
ter. The old-fashioned penalty was 
preferable to docking the sailor’s 
pay or demoting him, Inbody said, 
adding that it works best on smart 
sailors who think about what they 
did wrong instead of just getting 
mad. 

A military justice review group 
recommended eliminating bread- 
and-water confinement, stating it 
was confident that commanders 
could render effective discipline 
through other punishments avail¬ 
able under the UCMJ’s Article 
15, as well as through nonpunitive 
measures, said Patty Babb, spokes¬ 
woman in the Navy Justice Advo¬ 
cate General’s office. 

Some say the bread-and-water 
regimen isn’t as severe as it sounds. 
At most brigs, detainees eat as 
much bread as they can in 20 min¬ 
utes, three times a day, and receive 
ample water. 

Brenda Lettera, a retired sailor, 
said when she was a cook aboard 
the USS Frank Cable in the late 
1980s, a man got three days of 
bread and water in a makeshift 
brig for running naked through 
the women’s berthing. She recalls 
delivering him two to three loaves 
each meal. 

“They get to eat as much bread 
as they want during the time,” Let¬ 
tera said. “Except for raisin bread. 
That wasn’t allowed.” 

Aircraft carriers and the larg¬ 
er amphibious transport vessels 
are generally the only ships with 
enough space for a dedicated brig. 


Sailors usually are taken to a 
shore facility for the bread-and- 
water treatment, said Chief Petty 
Officer Zach Winemiller, a sailor 
with a Tomahawk missile unit 
based in Naples, Italy, who saw a 
dozen such punishments when he 
worked three years at the former 
Naval Brig Puget Sound. 

Their typical violation was 
missing three musters while on 
restriction, Winemiller said. Sail¬ 
ors are normally required to form 
up several times a day while on 
restriction. 

Detainees would receive a medi¬ 
cal screening to ensure they could 
handle the diet, Winemiller said. 
They were given a loaf of bread 
each meal, which was always more 
than enough, and their cells had 
sinks to supply drinking water, he 
said. 

Nevertheless, it’s an archaic 
punishment that the Navy has kept 
long past its time, Winemiller said. 

“We hold onto traditions,” Win¬ 
emiller said. “It doesn’t seem to 
be very effective. It didn’t seem 
to bother them (prisoners). They 
didn’t complain.” 

He also thinks it was unfair 
to impose this penalty only on 
lower-ranking sailors in seagoing 
commands. 

A sailor who worked in security 
aboard the USS Harry S. Truman 
in 2015 agreed that it’s a weak de¬ 
terrent. The Truman’s sailors who 
were on restriction would get bread 
and water for violations such as 
failing to make a formation three 
times, and many became repeat 
offenders. 

“We had one person miss so 
many musters and go through 
bread and water at least three 
times, so the captain recommend¬ 
ed him to court-martial,” said the 
sailor, who asked not to be named 
because of his current job as a 
criminal investigator. 

Captains began dishing out 
bread-and-water confinement 
around the mid-1800s when the 
Navy eliminated flogging, said 
Dave Winkler, a historian with 
the Naval Historical Foundation 
in Washington. Hauling a sailor 
under the keel of a ship, a punish¬ 
ment employed by the Dutch and 
British navies, among others, was 
also banned in Europe in the mid¬ 
dle of the 19 th century. 

Back then, spending time in 
the brig would’ve been like rest 
and recuperation because sailors 
would’ve gotten a break from their 
arduous daily work, Winkler said. 
Plus, a bread diet wasn’t much 
worse than the food they were nor¬ 
mally fed. 

This punishment might be anti¬ 
quated but it’s not inhumane, Win¬ 
kler said. He’s sorry to see it go. 

“I thought it was one of those 
quirky customs that made naval 
service unique,” Winkler said. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 
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S. Korea turning 
former base into 
community space 



Seth RoBSON/Stars and Stripes 


This pagoda, pictured in October 2004 at Camp Howze, South Korea, predates the U.S. Army’s 
occupation of the base. 


By Seth Robson 
and Yoo Kyong Chang 

Stars and Stripes 

A vacant former military base 
— once home to the 2nd Infan¬ 
try Division in South Korea — is 
being turned into a community 
facility with a museum, gallery 
and performance hall, according 
to South Korean officials. 

The 2nd ID vacated Camp 
Howze, one of several “Western 
Corridor” bases near the Demili¬ 
tarized Zone north of Seoul, in 
2004. 

It left behind hundreds of ex¬ 
otic trees planted by soldiers who 
had served there, and barracks 
rated “some of the best in Korea,” 
an engineer involved in the move 
said at the time. 

The facility was named after 
Medal of Honor recipient Maj. 
Gen. Robert Howze, the first 
commander of the 1st Cavalry 
Division, which occupied the base 


from 1957. 

In 1965, the 1st Cavalry Divi¬ 
sion was redesignated to the 2nd 
ID. Soldiers of the 2nd ID, then 
at Fort Benning, Ga., swapped 
patches with troops of the 1st 
Cavalry Division and became the 
1st Cavalry Division (Airmobile), 
according to 2nd ID historical 
records. 

The 2nd ID headquarters re¬ 
mained at Howze until 1971, when 
it was moved to Camp Casey with 
the departure of the 7th Infantry 
Division from South Korea. 

In September, a memorial 
to South Korean adoptees was 
opened at Howze. 

At least 200,000 South Korean 
children were adopted overseas 
after the Korean War. Most went 
to the U.S., especially biracial 
children who faced stigmas be¬ 
cause they were born to unwed 
women who had slept with Amer¬ 
ican soldiers. 

This week, Paju City announced 


plans to renovate six buildings at 
the old base to create something it 
calls “Flat Village” by June 2021, 
the Hankyoreh Shinmun report¬ 
ed Wednesday. 

The $18.3 million project, which 
includes parking for 550 vehicles, 
will turn the former base gymna¬ 
sium into a performance hall and 
a supply shop into a museum and 


gallery, a Paju City official said 
Thursday. 

Officers’ quarters will be con¬ 
verted to a guest house, a dining 
facility will become a community 
center and a headquarters build¬ 
ing will transform into an artist’s 
residence, the official said. 

People living near Howze made 
great sacrifices as a consequence 


of the Korean War, Paju Mayor 
Choi Jong-hwan said, according 
to the newspaper report. 

The project will create jobs and 
boost locals’ incomes, he said, 
adding that the base would be 
“reborn as a place of reconcilia¬ 
tion, healing and peace.” 

robson.seth@stripes.com 

Twitter:@SethRobsonl 

chang.kyong@stripes.com 


Cat: Trap-neuter-release program aims to control cat population on base 



Kim GAMEL/Stars and Stripes 


The Department of Public Works and a legal team are reviewing the 
stray cat issue at Yongsan Garrison in Seoul, South Korea. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Officials estimate the garrison 
has about 70 stray cats, and they 
want to contain the problem be¬ 
fore that number multiplies when 
kitty season begins in the spring. 

Enter Kerri Burrows, 38, a 
military spouse with a master’s 
degree in nonprofit management 
and some two decades of experi¬ 
ence working with feral felines. 

She noticed the problem after 
moving to Yongsan with her hus¬ 
band in July and volunteered to 
help. 

“I have never seen so many 
stray cats. They’re everywhere,” 
she said in a recent interview. 
“My husband would come home 
from work and be like, ‘Kerry, 
there’s a project out there waiting 
for you. You’d better get on it.’ ” 

Seeking purr-mission 

Burrows, a native of Columbia, 
Mo., has offered to spearhead a 
program known as trap, neuter, 
release, which is aimed at reduc¬ 
ing the problem over time by ster¬ 
ilizing and vaccinating the cats. 

She said she has recruited 
South Korean veterinarians to do 
the surgery pro bono and is eager 
to begin in late February. But she 
is waiting for the garrison’s go- 
ahead to get started. 

“There are no military re¬ 
sources that are going to this at 
all,” she said, although she will 
borrow traps. “They just need to 
give me permission.” 

Burrows pointed out that a 


precedent exists. U.S. Army Gar- 
rison-Hawaii authorized a simi¬ 
lar pilot program last year. 

The garrison’s Department of 
Public Works and a legal team 
are reviewing the issue and try¬ 
ing to come up with a new policy 
for bases that fall under Yong- 
san’s control in the Seoul area 
and to the north, spokesman Wes 
Hayes said. 

“We value Ms. Burrows ex¬ 
pertise and opinion on this and it 
would be difficult to do it without 
her,” he said. “We’re just looking 
for the most ethical and humane 
way to treat these animals that 


are on the garrison.” 

When asked about past Face- 
book warnings not to feed the 
cats, Hayes said officials were 
waiting for the new policy to issue 
further guidance. 

In the past, DPW workers would 
capture the strays, then take 
them to the vet clinic on Yongsan 
where they would be placed in an 
adoption program or euthanized, 
depending on their condition. 

Julie Kelemen, a garrison 
spokeswoman, said they would 
find about 10 cats per month. 

But veterinary services have 
largely moved to Humphreys, 


leaving DPW with nowhere to 
take the strays. South Korea has 
animal shelters, but they are al¬ 
ready crowded. 

Cat paradise 

Yongsan Garrison, which is 
spread over some 630 acres in one 
of the trendiest parts of Seoul, has 
been shrinking, with many build¬ 
ings shuttered and stores closed. 

However, the barbed-wire- 
lined perimeter will remain 
largely intact until South Korea 
gets the keys back in a few years. 

That has left the cats with 
plenty of empty space to occupy. 
Military bases frequently have an 
abundance of stray cats, but the 
rapid spike in numbers on Yong¬ 
san has raised alarm. 

The cats also have become 
more emboldened and visible, 
with fewer people to scare them 
away. Bowls filled with food are 
placed strategically around the 
base as animal lovers try to help 
them get through the winter. 

“This is a really, really great 
place for them to live,” Burrows 
said. “They don’t have the dan¬ 
gers of cars that they do outside 
the gates. And they have all kinds 
of places to hide and birds to 
eat.” 

For the most part, the cats keep 
to themselves and garrison offi¬ 
cials said no major problems have 
been reported. 

But they are prolific breeders, 
meaning the problem will only 
worsen over time. The Atlanta- 


based Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention also has warned 
that feral cats have been linked to 
human exposure to rabies in the 
United States. 

The issue also could prove a 
headache for the South Koreans, 
who are expected to turn the area 
into a park. “As they take over the 
post, that’s not a problem that they 
want to inherit,” Burrows said. 

There is some debate over how 
best to deal with strays. 

Many advocates argue that it’s 
difficult to socialize feral cats to 
live with people, so they’re not 
suitable for adoption. That leaves 
releasing the animals back to 
their outdoor colonies after ster¬ 
ilization and vaccination as the 
more humane alternative. 

But others say the cats should 
be euthanized because efforts to 
control the population are diffi¬ 
cult to maintain and flawed. 

Burrows conceded it’s an im¬ 
perfect process but said trap- 
neuter-release programs have 
succeeded in reducing the popu¬ 
lation in other communities and 
euthanasia will only allow other 
cats to fill the vacuum. Veterinar¬ 
ians performing the procedures 
will snip the cats’ ears to indicate 
they’ve been fixed. 

“Cats are very territorial,” she 
said. “If some disappear and you 
suddenly have all of this free real 
estate ... somebody else moves 
in.” 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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WAR ON TERRORISM _ 

Ramstein airmen embrace surprise Trump visit 


By Jennifer H. Svan 

Stars and Stripes 

RAMSTEIN AIR BASE, Germany — It wasn’t a 
campaign rally, but airmen here weren’t shy about 
showing their support for President Donald Trump 
and his wife, Melania, during an impromptu visit 
early Thursday. 

More than 200 airmen waited hours in an aircraft 
hangar to meet the president and first lady, who 
stopped at Ramstein after midnight on the way back 
from Iraq. Airmen erupted into cheers when the 
Trumps walked into the hangar. They slowly made 
their way down a rope line, posing for photos, shak¬ 
ing hands and talking with airmen, most of whom 
were in uniform. 

Trump signed reflective belts, Air Force covers, 
and even a wallet. A few airmen held up “Make 
America Great Again” caps for his signature, while 
one officer gave the president a coin in exchange for 
an autograph on a Trump flag. 

While waiting to get a selfie with Trump, Airman 
1st Class Anthony Joubran, 23, an aerial porter at 
Ramstein, said the president looked different in 
person. 

“A lot taller, actually,” he said. “The hair looks a 
lot more flow-ey, too. I love it.” 

Trump was at A1 Asad Air Base in Iraq on 
Wednesday for an unannounced visit with U.S. 
troops, his first to an active combat zone since tak¬ 
ing office in 2016. The stop at Ramstein, where the 
president’s plane was refueled, was also a surprise, 
said a Ramstein base official. The base learned of 
the visit late Wednesday afternoon, the official said, 
and put out the word to base squadrons. 

The president’s whirlwind trip overseas was made 
only days after he announced the U.S. would with¬ 
draw its troops from Syria and scale back its forces 
by about half in Afghanistan. It also comes amid a 
partial government shutdown, though it likely won’t 
affect airmen at Ramstein since the Defense De¬ 
partment is funded during the shutdown. 

Trump in brief remarks to airmen didn’t mention 
Syria, Afghanistan or the shutdown. He and the first 
lady thanked airmen for their service and sacrifice. 

“I just want to say that it’s great to be with very tal¬ 
ented — you are very, very talented people,” he said. 

Trump took credit for giving the U.S. military “a 
little increase,” the first in 10 years, he said. The 
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President Donald Trump and first lady Melania 
Trump pose for photos with troops at Ramstein Air 
Base, Germany, on Thursday. 

military, however, typically receives a pay raise 
every year. 

He also mentioned China, hinting that “great 
deals” were coming, and noted the stock market re¬ 
bounded some Wednesday. 

Before greeting airmen, Trump met with Air 
Force leaders at Ramstein aboard Air Force One. 

Those discussions were fruitful, the president 
said. Afterward, he said he was surprised to find so 
many airmen waiting for him in the hangar. 

“There were supposed to be 40 or 50 people and 
we gave them the option and there turned out to be; 
I don’t know how many this is, but it’s a lot,” he said. 
A base fire department official estimated the crowd 
at more than 200. 

Airman 1st Class Kaitlyn Molina, 20, of the 721st 
Aerial Port Squadron’s ramp services, said her 
whole shop turned out for the event. 

“I’m just at a loss for words right now,” she said. 
“Truly amazing experience. I even took a selfie with 
Melania as she touched me on my arm. I told her it 
was an honor and it truly is.” 

Trump spent about 45 minutes individually greet¬ 
ing airmen. 

“U.S.A, U.S.A., U.S.A.,” airmen chanted, before 
the Trumps were whisked back to Air Force One. 

svan.jennifer@stripes.com 
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Air Force says MAGA hats not a violation 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 


Trump: Trip comes amid 
uncertainty at Pentagon 


STUTTGART, Germany— U.S. 
Air Forces Europe said troops 
holding “Make America Great 
Again” hats during President 
Donald Trump’s visit Thursday 
to Ramstein Air Base were not 
in violation of military rules that 
prohibit taking part in partisan 
activities while in uniform. 

“There is no rule against Air¬ 
men bringing personal items to be 
signed by the president,” USAFE 
said in a statement. 

More than 200 airmen greeted 
Trump on Thursday at a Ramstein 
Air Base aircraft hangar, where 
the president and first lady Me¬ 
lania Trump were greeted with 
cheers. Trump posed for pho¬ 
tos, shook hands and signed au¬ 
tographs with airmen during a 
scene that resembled photo-op 
visits of former commanders-in- 
chief in years past. But the public 
display by some uniformed troops, 
who held red “Make America 
Great Again” hats synonymous 
with Trump’s 2016 presidential 
campaign, prompted widespread 
criticism on social media. An Air 
Force captain carrying a Trump 
banner aiso was scrutinized. 

“There are myriad reasons for 
both a Department of Defense 


and an Army Regulation against 
military personnel participating 
in or showing allegiance to ANY 
political party while in uniform,” 
wrote retired Army Lt. Gen. 
Mark Hertling on Twitter Thurs¬ 
day. “Good commanders enforce; 
good NCOs jerk a knot in the (ex¬ 
pletive) of those who violate.” 

Pam Keith, a former Navy 
judge advocate general and re¬ 
cent Democratic candidate for 
Congress in Florida, also opined. 
“I can tell you that engaging in 
partisan political activity such as 
flying a Trump flag or wearing a 
MAGA hat while in uniform is a 
violation of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and its imple¬ 
menting regs,” Keith said on 
Twitter. 

USAFE said troops held the 
hats for signing, but did not wear 
them while in uniform. A Defense 
Department directive states that 
personnel must refrain from en¬ 
gaging in partisan political activi¬ 
ties when in uniform and “should 
avoid the inference that their po¬ 
litical activities imply or appear to 
imply DoD sponsorship, approval, 
or endorsement of a political can¬ 
didate, campaign, or cause.” 

However, USAFE said it is un¬ 
aware of any actions during the 
event that amounted to a violation 
of regulations. 


“Any time the commander in 
chief offers the opportunity to 
meet with Airmen, such as this 
official holiday visit by the Presi¬ 
dent and First Lady, Airmen are 
welcome to participate. No policy 
violations have been brought 
to our attention at this time,” 
USAFE said. 

On social media, there also 
were defenders of the troops with 
Trump hats and signs who ar¬ 
gued there is nothing inherently 
partisan about the “Make Ameri¬ 
ca Great Again” slogan. 

“Asking your Commander-in- 
Chief to sign a MAGA hat is NOT 
a political campaign action and 
is not illegal,” tweeted Sebas¬ 
tian Gorka, an outspoken former 
Trump administration official. 

Still, during the event at 
Ramstein, there were signs of 
concern among command offi¬ 
cials. Before the president’s arriv¬ 
al, the Air Force captain holding 
the Trump flag was directed to 
put it away by an official with the 
86th Airlift Wing, but the captain 
pulled it back out upon Trump’s 
arrival. 

The captain presented the ban¬ 
ner to Trump, who autographed 
it. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 
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The development also suggests 
that Trump’s proclamation of 
victory over ISIS in a video mes¬ 
sage from the White House lawn 
last week had been overstated. 
Trump said during a visit to Iraq 
on Wednesday that a presence 
in the country would enable the 
U.S. to re-enter Syria if need be, 
suggesting that concerns persist 
about the possibility of ISIS re¬ 
grouping there. 

“In fact, we could use this as 
the base if we wanted to do some¬ 
thing in Syria,” Trump said dur¬ 
ing Wednesday’s unannounced 
visit to al-Asad Air Base in west¬ 
ern Iraq, between Baghdad and 
the Syrian border. 

He was accompanied by first 
lady Melania Trump. Trump 
traveled with a small group of 
journalists, who were ordered 
for security reasons not to report 
that he was in Iraq until he had 
finished delivering his remarks 
to the troops, roughly three hours 
into his visit to the base. Air 
Force One landed at Joint Base 
Andrews, Md., at 5:12 a.m. EST, 
The Associated Press reported. 

The decision to remain in Iraq 
also highlighted a contradiction 
in Trump’s messaging about the 
broader U.S. military presence in 
the Middle East. He said last week 
that U.S. troops would be coming 
out of Syria because victory had 
been achieved over the ISIS. 

But the mission of the roughly 
5,200 U.S. troops deployed to Iraq 
is to support government forces 
in their fight against the Sunni 
extremist group, which wouldn’t 
need to continue if a lasting victo¬ 
ry had been achieved. U.S. forces 
remain in Iraq with the permis¬ 
sion of the government, unlike 
in Syria, where the presence of 
American troops has been com¬ 
plicated by an alliance with a 
local militia. 

Trump’s announcement about 
Iraq comes at a moment of deep 
uncertainty at the Pentagon, 
which was thrown into turmoil 
last week by the president’s sur¬ 
prise decisions on the future of 
American involvement in the 
Middle East and South Asia, as 
well as Mattis’ resignation. 

The Defense Department has 
declined to offer details about the 
timing of the Syria withdrawal or 
whether the air campaign against 
the ISIS in that country will con¬ 
tinue apace. Neither the White 
House nor the Pentagon has made 
an announcement about Trump’s 
order to withdraw roughly half 
of U.S. troops from Afghanistan. 
On a trip to the region over the 
holidays, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Joseph 
Dunford, dismissed reports of the 
order as “rumors.” 

After pulling U.S. forces out of 
Iraq in 2011, President Barack 
Obama ordered them back to the 


country at the Iraqi government’s 
request in 2014, when ISIS was 
seizing cities across the nation 
and sweeping toward Baghdad. 
Since then, U.S.-backed coalition 
forces have successfully rolled 
back nearly all of ISIS’ self-de¬ 
clared caliphate in Syria and Iraq, 
including the key cities of Raqqa 
and Mosul, which served as the 
group’s main power centers. 

Still, worries about an ISIS 
comeback are pervasive. Offi¬ 
cial assessments from the U.S. 
government and the United Na¬ 
tions have indicated that some 
30,000 ISIS fighters could still 
remain at large in Syria and Iraq. 
The group’s leader, Abu Bakr al- 
Baghdadi, hasn’t been caught and 
is presumed to be alive. 

Iraqi security forces have been 
conducting frequent raids and 
arresting alleged members and 
leaders of ISIS in recent months, 
underscoring how the fight against 
the militants has shifted from 
combat to intelligence operations. 

The group has still been able 
to mount low-level bombings and 
attacks, largely outside major cit¬ 
ies. Iraqi military officials say the 
threat is contained but express 
concern that any reduction in co¬ 
alition support could give the mil¬ 
itants an opening to re-emerge. 
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Federal shutdown drags on with no end in sight 


By Juliet Linderman 
and Darlene Superville 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Chances look slim for 
ending the partial government shutdown 
anytime soon. 

Lawmakers are away from Washington 
for the holidays and have been told they 
will get 24 hours’ notice before having to 
return for a vote. Although the Senate was 
slated to come into session Thursday af¬ 
ternoon, few senators were expected to be 
around for it. 

After a weekend and two holiday days for 
federal employees, Wednesday was the first 
regularly scheduled workday affected by 
the closure of a variety of federal services. 

Trump vowed to hold the line on his 
budget demand, telling reporters during 
his visit to Iraq on Wednesday that he’ll 
do “whatever it takes” to get money for 
border security. He declined to say how 
much he would accept in a deal to end the 
shutdown. 

“You have to have a wall; you have to 


have protection,” he said. 

Back from the 29-hour trip to visit U.S. 
troops, Trump said in a Thursday tweet 
“we desperately need” a wall on the U.S.- 
Mexico border, funding for which has been 
a flashpoint between the White House and 
Congress ever since Trump took office. 

He called on Democrats in Congress to 
fund his wall, saying the shutdown affects 
their supporters. He asserted without evi¬ 
dence: “Do the Dems realize that most of the 
people not getting paid are Democrats?” 

Virginia Democratic Sen. Mark Warner 
called Trump’s comments “outrageous.” 
In his tweet, he added: “Federal employ¬ 
ees don’t go to work wearing red or blue 
jerseys. They’re public servants. And the 
President is treating them like poker chips 
at one of his failed casinos.” 

The shutdown started Saturday when 
funding lapsed for nine Cabinet-level de¬ 
partments and dozens of agencies. Roughly 
420,000 workers were deemed essential 
and are working unpaid, while an addition¬ 
al 380,000 have been furloughed. 

While the White House was talking to 


congressional Democrats — and staff talks 
continued on Capitol Hill — negotiations 
dragged Wednesday, dimming hopes for a 
swift breakthrough. 

Republican Rep. Mark Meadows, of 
North Carolina, a Trump ally who has been 
involved in the talks, said the president “is 
very firm in his resolve that we need to 
secure our border.” He told CNN, “If they 
believe that this president is going to yield 
on this particular issue, they’re misreading 
him.” 

The impasse over government funding 
began last week, when the Senate approved 
a bipartisan deal keeping government open 
into February. That bill provided $1.3 bil¬ 
lion for border security projects but not 
money for the wall. At Trump’s urging, the 
House approved that package and inserted 
the $5.7 billion he had requested. 

But Senate Republicans lacked the votes 
they needed to force the measure through 
their chamber. That jump-started nego¬ 
tiations between Congress and the White 
House, but the deadline came and went 
without a deal. 


Among those affected by the shutdown 
— the third of 2018 — are the departments 
of Homeland Security, Transportation, In¬ 
terior, Agriculture, State and Justice. Those 
being furloughed include 52,000 workers at 
the Internal Revenue Service and nearly 
everyone at NASA. About 8 in 10 employ¬ 
ees of the National Park Service are stay¬ 
ing home, and many parks have closed. 

Trump has claimed federal workers are 
behind him in the shutdown fight, saying 
many told him, “stay out until you get the 
funding for the wall.” He didn’t say who 
told him that. Many workers have gone to 
social media with stories of the financial 
hardship they expect to face because of the 
shutdown. 

One union representing federal workers 
slammed Trump’s claim. Paul Shearon, 
president of the International Federation of 
Professional and Technical Engineers, said 
the union has not heard from a single mem¬ 
ber who supports Trump’s position. 

“Most view this as an act of ineptitude,” 
he said. 


Trump’s presidency has changed 
Washington, defied convention 



Carolyn Kaster/AP 


President Donald Trump speaks during a December 2017 event at 
the White House. In his first two years in office, Trump has rewritten 
the rules of the presidency and the norms of the nation’s capital. 


By Jonathan Lemire 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Mr. Trump 
went to Washington. And he 
changed it. 

In his first two years in office, 
President Donald Trump has re¬ 
written the rules of the presidency 
and the norms of the nation’s capi¬ 
tal, casting aside codes of conduct 
and traditions that have held for 
generations. 


evant. Insults and highly personal 
attacks are increasingly employed 
by members of both parties. The 
White House press briefing is all 
but gone, international summits 
are optional, the arts are an af¬ 
terthought and everything — in¬ 
cluding inherently nonpartisan 
institutions and investigations 
— is suddenly political. 

Taking a wrecking ball to deco¬ 
rum and institutions, Trump has 
changed, in ways both subtle and 
profound, how Washington works 
and how it is viewed by the rest of 
the nation and world. 

“He’s dynamited the institution 
of the presidency,” said Douglas 
Brinkley, presidential historian 
at Rice University. “He doesn’t 
see himself as being part of a long 
litany of presidents who will hand 
a baton to a successor. Instead, he 
uses the presidency as an exten¬ 
sion of his own personality.” 

Is this a one-president aberra¬ 
tion? Or has the White House for¬ 
ever changed? Whether the trends 
will outlast Trump’s presidency is 
a question that won’t be answered 
until there is a new occupant in 
the Oval Office, but Brinkley pre¬ 
dicts “no future president will 
model themselves on him.” 

There was a time, many ac¬ 
celerated news cycles ago, when 
there was speculation, stoked by 
the candidate himself, that Trump 
would abandon the bluster of his 


campaign and become “more 
presidential” once he took office. 

No one says that anymore. 

Trump himself believes his 
unpredictability is what holds 
Americans’ attention and fuels 
his success. 

“I have these stupid teleprompt¬ 
ers. You don’t mind that I haven’t 
used them all night, do you?” 
Trump asked the crowd at a June 
rally in South Carolina. “Every 
once in a while I look at it; I mean, 
it’s so boring, we don’t want it. 
America’s back, bigger, and bet¬ 
ter, and stronger than ever.” 

Indeed, Trump brought to the 
White House the same fact-chal¬ 
lenged, convention-defying style 
that got him elected. From his 
first days in office, Trump pushed 
falsehoods about the size of the in¬ 
augural crowd and unfounded al¬ 
legations about millions of illegal 
voters. He has not let up since. 

The inaccuracies have been 
big and small. Trump repeatedly 
claimed in 2018 that he passed 
the biggest tax cut in history (he 
didn’t), that the U.S. economy is 
the best in history (it’s not) and 
that his Supreme Court choice 
Brett Kavanaugh finished atop 
his class at Yale Law School (the 
school doesn’t rank students). Just 
last week, after making an abrupt, 
unilateral decision to pull U.S. 
troops from Syria, Trump tweet¬ 
ed that Russia was “not happy” 
about the decision. Hours earlier, 
Russian President Vladimir Putin 
cheered the move. 

The cumulative effect has been 
to diminish the authority with 
which White House pronounce¬ 
ments are received. 

When a federal report on cli¬ 
mate change was released last 
month, showing an increasing 
impact, a White House statement 
cast doubt on its findings and sug¬ 
gested, erroneously, that a signifi¬ 
cant number of scientists doubted 
the phenomenon. 

That drew derision from a broad 


swath of the scientific commu¬ 
nity. The White House distributed 
a doctored video of an encounter 
between a CNN reporter and an 
intern, exaggerating the con¬ 
tact made by the journalist and 
damaging the administration’s 
credibility. 

Similarly, when Trump threat¬ 
ened to shut down the southern 
border, most of Washington just 
shrugged and dismissed the 
threat as so much bluster. 

The White House press brief¬ 
ing, once a daily opportunity for 
the public to hear the president’s 
views scrutinized, has all but van¬ 
ished. White House press secre¬ 
tary Sarah Huckabee Sanders has 
held just one briefing in Decem¬ 
ber and it clocked in at a scant 15 
minutes. 

Now, the primary form of com¬ 
munication from the White House 
comes 280 characters at a time, 
as Trump’s Twitter bursts set off 
cellphone alerts across Washing¬ 
ton, sometimes taking even fed¬ 
eral agencies and congressional 
allies by surprise. His decision 
last week to announce a with¬ 
drawal of troops from Syria left 
congressional Republicans com¬ 
plaining bitterly that they were 
not consulted or advised. And, de¬ 
spite counsel from his own party, 
he moved to shut down the gov¬ 
ernment over the lack of money 
for a border wall, his signature 
campaign promise. 

“The challenge is that Trump 
is like a quarterback who doesn’t 
call a play and simply snaps the 
ball and expects his teammates 
to react,” said former House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich. A Trump 
ally, Gingrich said he approves of 
only 80 percent of the president’s 
tweets but believes his unique 
style has made him impervious 
to criticism after he pulled out of 
multinational agreements in favor 
of deregulation and sovereignty, 
moves that fulfilled campaign 
pledges yet drew global derision. 


“The thing you have to ask 
yourself about Trump is: Could 
he, in fact, be as disruptive as he 
is in the ways that his base wants 
but be more traditional on tacti¬ 
cal things?” Gingrich said. “Or 
can you not have one without the 
other?” 

Trump’s tweets often trade in 
public insults that modern presi¬ 
dents just don’t share in public: 
The Senate minority leader is 
“Cryin’ Chuck Schumer.” The 
media are “the enemy of the peo¬ 
ple.” His own former secretary of 
state, Rex Tillerson, is “dumb as 
a rock.” 

And that level of insult, at times 
veering into the coarse and the 
crass, has bled into the dialogue 
of official Washington. 

Outgoing Interior Secretary 
Ryan Zinke, weeks before he re¬ 
signed in a cloud of ethics scan¬ 
dals, tweeted that a Democratic 
congressman had struggled “to 
think straight from the bottom of 
a bottle.” House Minority Leader 
Nancy Pelosi told fellow Demo¬ 
crats this month that the border 
wall was a “manhood” issue for 
the president. 

Trump has transformed the 
presidency in scores of other 


ways, inserting himself into mat¬ 
ters his predecessors avoided. 

He has chastised his own Jus¬ 
tice Department for not opening 
investigations into his political 
foes. He has threatened to oust 
the chairman of the Federal Re¬ 
serve, which prizes its political 
independence, for raising inter¬ 
est rates because he believes that 
could slow the economy. 

Some Washington institutions 
have held. The courts have dealt 
his administration several defeats 
and the special counsel’s Russia 
probe continues apace. But on the 
world stage, too, Trump has bro¬ 
ken the presidential mold. 

He has eschewed sweeping di¬ 
plomacy in favor of transactional 
relationships. He has strained 
longtime alliances — including 
with Canada, of all places — and 
befriended global strongmen. 

He has skipped summits, in¬ 
cluding a gathering in Asia in 
November, that have long been 
fixtures on presidential itinerar¬ 
ies. And world leaders have taken 
to heart that flattery, pageantry, 
golf and maybe some business at a 
Trump-owned hotel are the path¬ 
way to a good relationship with 
the president. 
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US border agency under 
scrutiny after 2 deaths 


Border agents detained 5,283 children 
unaccompanied by a parent this November. 

CBP statistics 


Migrant teens walk in a line through the Tornillo detention camp in 
Tornillo, Texas, on July 22. 

Migrant teen tent city 
staying open into 2019 


By Nomaan Merchant 

Associated. Press 

HOUSTON—The deaths of two 
migrant children in just over two 
weeks raised strong new doubts 
Wednesday about the ability of 
U.S. border authorities to care for 
the thousands of minors arriving 
as part of a surge of families try¬ 
ing to enter the country. 

An 8-year-old boy identified 
by Guatemalan officials as Fe¬ 
lipe Gomez Alonzo died in U.S. 
custody at a New Mexico hospital 
on Christmas Eve after suffering 
a cough, vomiting and fever, au¬ 
thorities said. The cause is under 
investigation, as is the death Dec. 
8 of another Guatemalan child, 7- 
year-old Jakelin Caal. 

“There is a real failure here 
that we all need to reckon with,” 
said incoming Rep. Veronica Es¬ 
cobar, a Democrat elected last 
month to represent El Paso in 
Congress. “We need to know how 
many other Jakelins and Felipes 
there have been.” 

The U.S. government’s system 
for detaining migrants crossing 
the border is severely overtaxed. 
Authorities would not say how 
many children U.S. Customs and 
Border Protection is now holding. 
But the country is seeing a sharp 
rise in families with children. 

In the wake of the two deaths, 
Homeland Security Secretary 
Kirstjen Nielsen asked the Coast 
Guard to study CBP’s medical 
programs and announced that all 
children who enter the agency’s 
custody will be given “more thor¬ 
ough” assessments. 

Felipe had been detained by 
U.S. border authorities for a week 
and moved between facilities with 
his father, officials said. The last 
place the boy was held — after the 
first of two visits to the hospital on 
the day he died — was a highway 
checkpoint in New Mexico. 

Felipe’s father, Agustin Gomez, 
did not see any signs of illness 
from his son until Monday, ac¬ 
cording to Guatemalan consul 


Oscar Padilla, who spoke to 
Gomez on Wednesday. Felipe 
and his father had left Guatemala 
on Dec. 14 and were detained at 
the U.S-Mexico border four days 
later, Padilla told The Associated 
Press. 

By its own regulations, CBP is 
supposed to detain people for no 
more than 72 hours before turn¬ 
ing them over to other govern¬ 
ment agencies responsible for 
long-term detention. CBP facili¬ 
ties are typically spartan, with 
food, water and blankets but often 
no medical professionals, teach¬ 
ers or some of the other resourc¬ 
es longer-term detention centers 
offer. 

Similarly, Jakelin was first held 
with her father at a small base in 
rural New Mexico that did not 
have running water, according to 
Democrats who visited it after the 
girl’s death. 

Rep. Henry Cuellar, a Texas 
Democrat who sits on a key sub¬ 
committee overseeing border 
funding, said he has pushed to 
fund more alternatives to de¬ 
tention such as ankle monitors, 
which he said could have been is¬ 
sued to Felipe’s father. 

“They’re not set up to hold peo¬ 
ple for a long time,” Cuellar said. 
“There’s so much money that the 
wall sucks up that it’s hard to ad¬ 
dress some of the other issues. I 
wish the administration would 
understand that.” 

CBP Commissioner Kevin 
McAleenan said in the agency’s 
defense that CBP has more than 
1,500 emergency medical tech¬ 
nicians on staff and that officers 
are taking dozens of sick children 
to hospitals every day. 

“This is an extraordinarily 
rare occurrence,” McAleenan 


told “CBS This Morning” of the 
two child deaths. “It’s been more 
than a decade since we’ve had a 
child pass away anywhere in a 
CBP process, so this is just devas¬ 
tating for us.” 

It’s not uncommon for families 
in El Paso these days to spend 
more than a week in holding cells 
just as Felipe and his father did, 
said Ruben Garcia, director of 
El Paso’s Annunciation House 
shelter. 

Those problems predate the 
Trump administration. During 
a 2014 surge at the border, some 
families were put in holding cells 
for up to 20 days before being re¬ 
leased, Garcia said. 

Just three of the nine facili¬ 
ties had “trained medical staff to 
conduct medical screening and 
provide basic medical care,” the 
report said. And showers were 
available for unaccompanied 
children at only four facilities. 

According to CBP statistics, 
border agents detained 5,283 chil¬ 
dren unaccompanied by a parent 
in November alone. 

Agents last month also appre¬ 
hended 25,172 “family units,” or 
parents and children together. 
Both figures are highs for this 
year. 

Children who arrive unaccom¬ 
panied by a parent are supposed 
to go to longer-term facilities op¬ 
erated by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services. 
But HHS’ system is also strained. 
The Associated Press reported 
this month that 14,300 children 
were being detained by HHS, 
most in facilities with more than 
100 kids. 


By Garance Burke 
and Anita Snow 

Associated Press 

The Trump administration 
said Wednesday it will keep open 
through early 2019 a tent city in 
Texas that now holds more than 
2,000 migrant teenagers, and also 
will increase the number of beds 
at another temporary detention 
center for children in Florida. 

The Tornillo facility opened in 
June in an isolated corner of the 
Texas desert with capacity for 
up to 360 children. It eventually 
grew into a highly guarded de¬ 
tention camp where, on Christ¬ 
mas, some 2,300 largely Central 
American boys and girls between 
the ages of 13 and 17 slept in more 
than 150 canvas tents. 

U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services spokesman 
Mark Weber said Tornillo, which 
originally was slated to close Dec. 
31, has stopped receiving new re¬ 
ferrals of migrant youth. 

Tornillo will now shut down 
after the new year, Weber said, 
but he did not give an exact date 
or more precise time frame for 
when it might close for good. 

The agency is working with its 
network of shelters including Tor¬ 
nillo to release the children “to 
suitable sponsors as safely and 
quickly as possible,” he said. 


The government also plans 
to house more teens at another 
temporary shelter in Homestead, 
Fla., expanding the total number 
of beds from 1,350 to 2,350, he 
added. 

Tornillo came under fire last 
month after revelations that 
the Trump administration had 
waived FBI fingerprint checks 
for the 2,100 staff working there 
and allowed the private contrac¬ 
tor running the facility to have 
just one mental health clinician 
for every 100 children. In Novem¬ 
ber, Health and Human Services 
officials said they hoped the fin¬ 
gerprints would be completed in 
a month but they haven’t given an 
update. 

Lawmakers called for stricter 
background checks, more men¬ 
tal health support and a public 
hearing to further investigate 
problems at Tornillo raised by a 
federal watchdog report and an 
Associated Press investigation. 

The federal program originally 
intended to offer a safe haven to 
vulnerable children fleeing dan¬ 
ger across the globe has expand¬ 
ed considerably over the last two 
years. Three months after Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump took office 
there were 2,720 migrant youth 
in government care. Today, the 
system has 16,000 beds available 
for migrant children. 



3 homeless men to face charges in attack on NYPD officer 


By Michael R. Sisak 
and Jim Mustian 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK—Authorities said 
Wednesday that three homeless 
men who battled a New York City 
police officer on a subway plat¬ 
form will face criminal charges 
after video of the encounter gar¬ 
nered millions of views online. 

Two of the men will be charged 
with riot and obstructing gov¬ 
ernmental administration, po¬ 
lice said, while a third man 
faces those counts in addition 
to attempted assault, attempted 
criminal possession of a weapon 


and menacing. Two of the three 
men had been taken into custody 
Wednesday evening. The third 
remained at large. 

The charges stem from an inci¬ 
dent in which a group of homeless 
men refused a police officer’s or¬ 
ders to “stand back.” 

Footage of the encounter, 
viewed more than 4.75 million 
times on social media, showed 
Officer Syed Ali using a baton 
and kicking at the men, who ap¬ 
peared to be drunk, as they come 
at him one at a time Sunday night. 
Ali, an Army veteran who served 
in Iraq and Afghanistan, never 
pulled his gun. 


Police cited the men the fol¬ 
lowing day for sleeping on the 
station floor but not for the alter¬ 
cation. The Manhattan District 
Attorney’s dropped that case, 
citing a policy curbing prosecu¬ 
tion of those kinds of low-level 
violations. 

But as the video got more and 
more attention, the decision not 
to pursue the case drew criticism 
from Ali’s union, the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association, which 
said the men “should be held ac¬ 
countable for their actions.” The 
DA’s office said prosecutors who 
declined to move forward on the 
sleeping-related violations were 


not aware the men also were in¬ 
volved in an altercation with the 
officer. 

“There is no telling how much 
damage these mopes would 
have done to that courageous 
police officer had he not been 
equipped to handle them,” union 
president Patrick Lynch said in a 
statement. 

One of the homeless men tum¬ 
bled off the platform in the chaos 
and had to be pulled from the 
tracks. He and the others were 
taken to a hospital for treatment. 

The men weren’t arrested until 
the next morning when police 
spotted them back at the East 


Broadway station and cited them 
for sleeping on the floor. 

“When people are arrested 
for attacking officers, we pros¬ 
ecute them,” said Danny Frost, 
a spokesman for the DA’s office. 
“These men were not arrested for 
attacking an officer, they were ar¬ 
rested for sleeping on the floor of 
a subway station — a rules viola¬ 
tion, not a crime.” 

Mayor Bill de Blasio praised 
Ali’s “extraordinary profession¬ 
alism and bravery.” He tweeted 
Tuesday that “attacking our men 
and women in uniform won’t ever 
be tolerated.” 
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Ariz. man seeks TV 
magic with show on 
great-uncle Houdini 


By Terry Tang 

Associated Press 

PHOENIX — Growing up, 
George Hardeen never thought 
too much about being related to 
arguably the most famous magi¬ 
cian of all time, whose name is 
synonymous with great escape. 

But at 66, the Arizona man is 
delving into the history of his 
great-uncle Harry Houdini in a 
journey at the heart of a new se¬ 
ries on the Science Channel. 

“We spoke to many collectors 
and historians. These guys live 
Houdini all the time,” Hardeen 
said. “They know more about 
Houdini than I will ever be able 
to.” 

“Houdini’s Last Secrets,” which 
begins airing Jan. 6, follows Har¬ 
deen as he and escape artist Lee 
Terbosic explore the engineering 
behind some of Houdini’s most 
legendary feats. 

The Hungarian-born illusionist, 
who came to the U.S. as a child, 
generated headlines in the early 
1900s for escaping from hand¬ 
cuffs, straitjackets and even a 
milk can. 

Each of the four episodes focus¬ 
es on a different stunt, including 
being buried alive and the water 
torture cell, in which Houdini was 
lowered upside down into a water 
tank with his feet locked in stocks. 
A stunt builder constructs the 
props, and Terbosic re-enacts the 
stunts. 

“No one knows how Houdini did 
the tricks. So, we pondered it and 


came up with our own methodol¬ 
ogy so that Lee could perform the 
trick,” Hardeen said. 

Wyatt Channell, a Science 
Channel executive producer, said 
Houdini knew how to create a per¬ 
sona and hold people’s interest but 
the program tries to look at him 
from a different perspective. 

“Everybody thinks of him as 
an escape artist, illusionist and 
magician. But there was a ton of 
engineering behind what he was 
doing,” Channell said. 

The production company ap¬ 
proached Hardeen about a year 
ago. 

“I think, in many ways, the show 
is George’s journey,” Channell 
said. “George is really the one, as 
the everyman, asking the ques¬ 
tions we all are wondering: How 
Houdini did these things.” 

It also touches on other ques¬ 
tions, such as whether Houdini 
could have been recruited to be a 
spy. For that, Hardeen interviewed 
John McLaughlin, former acting 
director of the CIA and a lifelong 
magician and Houdini fan. 

Hardeen’s grandfather Theo 
Hardeen was Houdini’s younger 
brother and an illusionist in his 
own right. George Hardeen’s fa¬ 
ther didn’t tell his son about his 
magical lineage until he was about 
10. 

“My sister found a piece of mail 
that came addressed to my dad, 
Harry Houdini Hardeen. He al¬ 
ways went by Harry H. Hardeen,” 
George Hardeen said. “That’s 
when he basically told us.” 



Science Channel/AP 


George Hardeen, the great-nephew of magician Harry Houdini, is 
seen at Magic’s Theater & Museum in Austin, Texas, in October. 


Wrestler who cut dreads won't take legal action 


BUENA, N.J. — An attorney 
for a New Jersey high school 
wrestler forced by a referee to cut 
his dreadlocks before a match to 
avoid a forfeit says the boy’s fam¬ 
ily won’t pursue legal action. 

The Buena Regional school 
board held an emergency meet¬ 
ing Wednesday night. 

The board said the Buena High 
School wrestling team won’t com¬ 
pete in events officiated by refer¬ 
ee Alan Maloney. 


Wrestler Andrew Johnson had 
his dreadlocks cut minutes before 
the match Dec. 19. 

Johnson, who is black, had a 
cover over his hair, but Maloney, 
who is white, said that wouldn’t 
do. Maloney didn’t respond to re¬ 
quests for comment. 

At Wednesday’s packed meet¬ 
ing, the school’s board said its 
investigation into the incident is 
ongoing. 

From The Associated Press 



Photos Courtesy of Colin O’Brady/AP 


Colin O’Brady, of Portland., Ore., is seen while traveling across Antarctica on Wednesday. 


Oregon man is the first to traverse continent solo, unaided 


By Amanda Lee Myers 

Associated Press 

An Oregon man became the 
first person to traverse Antarc¬ 
tica alone without any assistance 
on Wednesday, trekking across 
the polar continent in an epic 54- 
day journey that was previously 
deemed impossible. 

Cohn O’Brady, of Portland, fin¬ 
ished the bone-chilling, 930-mile 
journey as friends, family and fans 
tracked the endurance athlete’s 
progress in real time online. 

“I did it!” a tearful O’Brady said 
on a call to his family gathered in 
Portland for the holidays, accord¬ 
ing to his wife, Jenna Besaw. 

“It was an emotional call,” she 
said. “He seemed overwhelmed 
by love and gratitude, and he re¬ 
ally wanted to say ‘Thank you’ to 
all of us.” 

O’Brady was sleeping near 
the finish line in Antarctica late 
Wednesday and could not imme¬ 
diately be reached for comment. 

O’Brady, 33, documented his 
nearly entirely uphill journey — 
which he called The Impossible 
First — on his Instagram page. 
He wrote Wednesday that he cov¬ 
ered the last roughly 80 miles in 
one big, impromptu final push to 
the finish line that took well over 
an entire day. 

“While the last 32 hours were 
some of the most challenging 
hours of my life, they have quite 
honestly been some of the best 
moments I have ever experi¬ 
enced,” O’Brady posted. 

The day before, he posted that 
he was “in the zone” and thought 
he could make it to the end in one 
go- 

“I’m listening to my body and 
taking care of the details to keep 
myself safe,” he wrote. “I called 
home and talked to my mom, sis¬ 
ter and wife — I promised them I 



Colin O’Brady 


will stop when I need to.” 

Though others have traversed 
Antarctica, they either had as¬ 
sistance with reinforced supplies 
or kites that helped propel them 
forward. 

In 2016, British explorer Henry 
Worsley died attempting an unas¬ 
sisted solo trip across Antarctica, 
collapsing from exhaustion to¬ 
ward the end of the trek. Wors- 
ley’s friend and fellow English 
adventurer Louis Rudd is cur¬ 
rently attempting an unaided solo 
in Worsley’s honor and was com¬ 
peting against O’Brady to be the 
first to do it. 

Besaw said O’Brady plans to 
stay on Antarctica until Rudd 
finishes his trek, hopefully in the 
next few days. 

“It’s a small club,” she joked. 
“His intention is to wait for Louis 
and have kind of a celebratory 
moment with the only other per¬ 
son on the planet to have accom¬ 
plished this same thing.” 

O’Brady described in detail 
the ups and downs along the way 
since he began the trek on Nov. 3. 
He had to haul 375 pounds of gear 
largely uphill and over sastrugi, 
wave-like ridges created by wind. 

“Not only am I pulling my ... 
sled all day, but I’m pulling it up 
and over thousands of these sas¬ 
trugi speed bumps created by 


the violent wind,” he wrote in an 
Instagram post on Nov. 12. “It’s 
a frustrating process at times to 
say the least.” 

On Nov. 18, he wrote that he 
awoke to find his sled completely 
buried from an all-night blasting 
of wind and snow. That day he 
battled a 30 mph headwind for 
eight hours as he trudged along. 

“There were several times I 
considered stopping, putting my 
tent back up and calling it a day,” 
he wrote. “I wanted so badly to 
quit today as I was feeling ex¬ 
hausted and alone, but remem¬ 
bering all of the positivity that so 
many people have been sending, 
I took a deep breath and focused 
on maintaining forward progress 
one step at a time and managed to 
finish a full day.” 

On Day 37, Dec. 9, O’Brady 
wrote about how much he’s 
changed, along with a selfie in 
which he looks almost in pain, 
snow gathered around his furry 
hat. 

“I’m no longer the same person 
I was when I left on the journey, 
can you see it in my face?” he 
wrote. “I’ve suffered, been death¬ 
ly afraid, cold and alone. I’ve 
laughed and danced, cried tears 
of joy and been awestruck with 
love and inspiration.” 

Though O’Brady had initially 
thought he’d want a cheeseburger 
at the end of his nearly impossible 
journey, Besaw said her husband 
has been fantasizing about fresh 
fish and salad because he has 
mostly been eating freeze-dried 
foods. 

As for what’s next for O’Brady, 
who also has summited Mount 
Everest, Besaw said she’s not en¬ 
tirely sure. 

“We are just so in the moment 
celebrating this right now,” she 
said. “Then we’ll see what’s next 
on the horizon.” 
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SCIENCE _ 

Exotic milk provides new insights 



Dave JoRGENSON/The Washington Post 

Primate keeper Erin Stromberg milks 21-year-old Bornean orangutan Batang at the National Zoo in 


Milk composition isn’t only about a baby’s 
needs ... it’s a function of what a mother 
can provide. 


New Horizons 
mission peers 
at unexplored 
space frontier 


By Sarah Kaplan 

The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — To milk 
an ape requires patience and 
peanuts. 

Fortunately, National Zoo pri¬ 
mate keeper Erin Stromberg has 
plenty of both as she approaches 
Batang, a 21-year-old Bornean 
orangutan, on a recent brisk 
morning. 

Stromberg is there to retrieve 
a breast milk sample for the zoo’s 
exotic animal milk collection, the 
largest U.S. repository of its kind. 

“Hello!” she calls, singsong, as 
the auburn-haired primate press¬ 
es herself against the metal grate 
of her enclosure. Batang’s mouth 
is open, her lower jaw protruding; 
she knows what time it is. 

Stromberg hands her a peanut, 
then another, and Batang munch¬ 
es happily as shells accumulate 
on the floor. Her 2-year-old son, a 
bouncing ball of fur named Redd, 
clambers over his mother’s back 
to beg a treat for himself. 

“Hello, you, go away,” the keep¬ 
er says dismissively before giving 
him a nut. “Bye! See ya.” 

She unscrews the cap of a small 
vial, then turns her attention to 
her charge. But Batang appears 
to have changed her mind, swing¬ 
ing away from the grate. 

“You can do it,” Stromberg 
says, her voice low and soothing. 
“You’ll be fine.” 

Batang returns, slowly this 
time. She accepts several more 
nuts from her keeper, then pushes 
her chest forward, finally present¬ 
ing Stromberg with her breast. 

“That’s good, that’s good.” 
Stromberg holds her vial below 
Batang’s nipple and tugs gently 
until milk comes out. The orang¬ 
utan continues to grab treats with 
one hand while gripping the side 
of the enclosure with the other. 

There is something power¬ 
fully familiar about her wrinkled 
knuckles, opposable thumbs, and 
the intent gaze of her deep-set 
black eyes. 

“Good, good girl,” Stromberg 
says. 

After 15 minutes, there are just 
a few dribbles of milk in the vial. 
But Batang is looking antsy, and 
it’s important to Stromberg that 
this experiment be entirely vol¬ 
untary. If the ape doesn’t feel like 
participating today, there’s al¬ 
ways next time and the time after 
that. Batang has been donating 
small amounts of her breast milk 
every week for the last two years. 

Each vial goes up the hill to 
the zoo’s nutrition lab, where it is 
stored in a massive deep freezer 
alongside samples from hundreds 
of other species: zebra, gorilla, 
black bear, African elephant, 
marmoset, armadillo, two-toed 
sloth. 

Milk, explained Mike Power, 
the Smithsonian scientist who cu¬ 
rates this collection, is mammals’ 
superpower. It’s full of nutritious 
fats and sugars that turn wobbly, 
helpless newborns into self-suffi¬ 
cient adults. It contains antibod¬ 
ies that increase infants’ chances 
of survival and hormones that 
help them grow. 


This powerful biochemical 
concoction carries clues to ani¬ 
mals’ evolutionary past and hints 
about how they live today. Under¬ 
standing what it’s made of may be 
the key to securing some species’ 
futures. 

Yet even though milk is (or was) 
produced by all 6,495 members of 
the class Mammalia, scientists 
rarely study the substance except 
when it comes from cows, goats 
and humans. 

Power and his colleagues aim 
to change that. 

On the same morning that 
Stromberg and Batang struggle 
with milking, scientists in the 
zoo’s nutrition lab are preparing 
a vial of bottlenose dolphin milk 
for analysis. The substance inside 
the test tube is bright orange and 
weirdly solid. 

“It’s very high fat,” Power ex¬ 
plained, because a newborn dol¬ 
phin’s first priority is to quickly 
grow a blubber layer. “More like 
butter than milk.” 

With a centrifuge, a mass spec¬ 
trometer and other instruments, 
the zoo scientists separate each 
milk sample into its component 
parts. Their first objective is to 
determine the basic composition 
of milk from each species, which 
can reveal aspects of animals’ 
lifestyles and diets. Whereas dol¬ 
phins and other marine mammals 
produce milk that is as much as 60 
percent fat, carnivores like Afri¬ 
can lions give milk that is high in 
protein. Animals that subsist on a 
diet of carbohydrate-rich plants 
feed their young milk that’s full 
of sugar. 

Though humans eat plenty of 
meat, we fall into the latter cat¬ 
egory, a sign of our membership 
in the mostly herbivorous pri¬ 
mate family. Our mothers’ milk is 
about 7 percent sugar, 1 percent 
protein, 4 percent fat, and half a 
percent minerals like iron and 
calcium. The remainder is water. 

Even though Power has studied 
milk from scores of species, the 
substance still has the capacity to 
surprise. When he collected his 
first samples from nine-banded 


armadillos, he was startled to 
discover the animals’ milk was 
11 percent protein and as much as 
3.6 percent minerals. These pro¬ 
portions seemed oddly high for a 
small insectivore — until he real¬ 
ized that infant armadillos likely 
used the nutrients to build their 
bony carapaces. 

But milk composition isn’t only 
about a baby’s needs. Sometimes, 
it’s a function of what a mother 
can provide. 

“People say that milk is the 
perfect food,” Power said. “But 
really, it’s a compromise.” 

Young animals would like the 
most nutrient dense milk imagin¬ 
able, but their mothers can only 
afford to devote so much energy 
to nurturing a child. 

Biology also dictates how long 
a species lactates. Hooded seals, 
who give birth on unstable pack 
ice, need their offspring to grow 
up fast — after four days of nurs¬ 
ing, babies double in size and 
are ready to be left on their own. 
Big-brained apes, on the other 
hand, develop slowly; Batang will 
nurse her son for as long as seven 
years. 

Stromberg and Power hope 
to track the way Batang’s milk 
changes throughout this period 
— a defining time in mammalian 
development. 

“There’s a whole set of bio¬ 
chemical communication in the 
placenta,” Power said. During 
nursing, “it becomes two-way.” 

“Large parts of the mammali¬ 
an babies’ development is coming 
from biochemical signals that are 
being produced in the milk,” he 
continued. Tracking these signals 
might reveal how mothers’ bodies 
respond to babies’ illnesses and 
other needs. 

Understanding the inner work¬ 
ings of animals’ breasts is more 
than just a fun biology question. 


For animals in captivity, zoo¬ 
keepers’ ability to replicate their 
mothers’ milk could secure their 
survival. 

When Fiona, the Cincinnati 
Zoo’s celebrated infant hippo¬ 
potamus, was bom 30 pounds too 
light and six weeks premature 
last year, she was so weak she 
couldn’t even stand to suckle. So 
her keepers sent Power a sample 
of her mother’s milk to analyze, 
and he came up with a formula 
— lots of protein, a sprinkling 
of fat and sugar. Within a month 
she was drinking 20 bottles a day 
and had more than doubled her 
weight. 

Someday, animals’ milk may 
also help humans in unexpected 
ways 

Several months ago, Power got 
a call from Connie Remoroza, 
a research chemist at the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Standards and 
Technology. Remoroza manages 
a library of biological sugars, 
which she scans for molecules 
with unique chemical properties. 
Some are powerful antimicrobi¬ 
als. Others may have industrial 
applications. 

Remoroza wanted to know 
whether Power would be willing 
to contribute some of his samples 
to the cause. 

He gave her a vial of African 
lion milk, which Remoroza car¬ 
ried back to Gaithersburg in her 
purse. A quick lab analysis re¬ 
vealed 40 sugars she’d never seen 
before. 

“It is always so exciting to find 
something new,” she said. Who 
knows what other undiscovered 
molecules the zoo’s collection 
might reveal? 

Back in the zoo’s primate house, 
Batang and Redd are blissfully 
unaware of their contributions to 
modern science. 


By Scott Dance 

The Baltimore Sun 

BALTIMORE — Three and a 
half years after giving humanity 
its first close-up view of Pluto, 
and almost 13 years after launch¬ 
ing from Earth, the New Horizons 
spacecraft will explore another 
new frontier: a reddish hunk of 
rock and ice known as Ultima 
Thule. 

The object — or, perhaps, pair 
of objects (it’s so far away astron¬ 
omers aren’t sure) — is thought 
to be a pristine remnant of the 
early solar system, untouched for 
billions of years. Its nickname 
conveys its significance, meaning 
“beyond the known world.” 

Ultima Thule is 4 billion miles 
from Earth. New Horizons will 
reach it as the new year arrives 
on Jan. 1, with a mission to col¬ 
lect as many images and as much 
data as possible 
while speeding 
past at 32,000 
miles per hour. 

“This is pure 
exploration,” 
said Alan Stern, 
the mission’s 
principal inves¬ 
tigator. “We are 
really flying to- 
wardsomething 
completely un¬ 
known, unlike 
any other object 
we’ve studied 
in the past.” 

The Ultima 
Thule fly-by is 
an encore for 
the New Ho¬ 
rizons mission, led by the Johns 
Hopkins Applied Physics Labo¬ 
ratory. The baby grand piano¬ 
sized spacecraft designed and 
managed for NASA on the lab’s 
Laurel, Md., campus zipped past 
Pluto — its primary mission — in 
July 2015, revealing craggy, icy 
surfaces and a wisp of an atmo¬ 
sphere around the dwarf planet. 

It will capture similar images 
and data as it passes even closer 
to Ultima Thule, itself just about 
20 miles across. 

“It could potentially be the 
most primitive object ever en¬ 
countered by a spacecraft,” said 
Hal Weaver, the mission’s project 
scientist. 

Ultima Thule is in a region 
at the edge of the solar system 
known as the Kuiper Belt. Scien¬ 
tists suspect the region is home to 
hundreds of thousands of asteroid 
— or cometlike objects at least as 
big as Ultima Thule — which is 
officially known as 2014 MU69. 

At such a distance, the sun pro¬ 
vides barely a glint of light, yet 
its influence is still felt — Ultima 
Thule is among a group of Kuiper 
Belt objects that orbit the distant 
star in almost a perfect circle in¬ 
stead of an ellipse like most plan¬ 
etary objects. That suggests it 
has avoided any major collisions 
in the 4.6 billion years since the 
solar system formed. 
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Workers fix a sewer main below the sidewalk in Mid City New Orleans in January. 

New Orleans seeking higher 
tourist tax for infrastructure 


By Kevin McGill 

Associated Press 

NEW ORLEANS — A night’s stay at a New Or¬ 
leans hotel can take as much as a 15 percent bite in 
taxes and fees. Yet barely more than 1 in 10 of those 
tax and fee dollars — out of an estimated $166 mil¬ 
lion collected annually — finds its way into city cof¬ 
fers in this leading Southern tourist destination. 

That’s according to estimates by an independent 
research agency that last calculated the figure in 
2015. New Orleans Mayor LaToya Cantrell’s still- 
new administration says the city needs and deserves 
a bigger share. 

When Cantrell took office in May, she inherited 
many lingering infrastructure challenges: potholed 
streets, drainage problems and a drinking water 
system plagued by periodic boil-water advisories. 
But an attempt to get a bigger slice of that tourism 
revenue to address those needs could be a tall po¬ 
litical order for the new mayor of this city famed for 
Mardi Gras, Jazz Fest, Bourbon Street carousing 
and much more. 

Much of the money goes to mqjor state-owned 
tourism draws: the Superdome and its neighboring 
arena as well as the massive Ernest N. Morial Con¬ 
vention Center beside the Mississippi River. Chang¬ 
ing the flow of money would require legislative 
action. But so far the mayor’s call for a “fair share” 
for the city has gotten a cool reception from Gov. 
John Bel Edwards and the president of the state 
Senate — as well as from one of the top spokesmen 
for the tourism industry. 

“Over time, the city of New Orleans has not put 
one dollar into the building of the Superdome, the 
building of the convention center; has not put one 
dollar into the operations of the Superdome or the 
Convention Center; has not put one dollar into the 
average, every-year renewal and refurbishment 
that has to take place,” said Steve Perry, one tour¬ 
ism booster. 

Perry is CEO of the nonprofit New Orleans & 
Company, which promotes local tourism. He re¬ 
cently unveiled the industry’s answer — a proposal 
that, rather than cost the industry any of its current 
revenue stream, would raise the hotel tax another 
.55 percent in anticipation of another $6.7 million a 
year to meet infrastructure needs. 

Perry said the plan would be to immediately 
raise $81 million with a bond issue, to be financed 
with the new revenue stream. He told The Associ¬ 
ated Press the money could be used to make some 
initial repairs to the city’s infrastructure and to de¬ 
velop a master plan for longer-term infrastructure 
spending. 



Revelers congregate on Bourbon Street during 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 


“Seed capital” is what Perry called it. 

“Not adequate,” was Cantrell’s response in a news 
release that followed. 

“We’ve had plans from the outset,” said her 
statement, which later added, “What we need is 
revenue.” 

John Pourciau, the mayor’s chief of staff, said the 
projected annual bill for the city’s infrastructure 
needs is estimated at between $80 million and $100 
million. 

Pourciau stressed that revenue from the 4 per¬ 
cent hotel tax going to the Louisiana Stadium and 
Exposition District — for the Superdome and adja¬ 
cent arena — and the 3 percent tax dedicated to the 
authority that runs the Ernest N. Morial Convention 
Center are not the only parts of the hotel tax that the 
administration believes should be up for discussion. 

Pourciau said nonhotel levees, such as a food and 
beverage tax that goes to the convention center, are 
also being eyed. 

“She’s looking at any and all revenue-raising op¬ 
portunities that are currently directed to hospital¬ 
ity,” Pourciau said. 


Women sending 
love letters to 
convicted killer 


By Deanna Paul 
The Washington Post 

“Greetings from New York, 
Chris!” a Brooklyn-based woman 
wrote to Christopher Watts on 
Aug. 23, days after he admitted 
to murdering his pregnant wife 
and young daughters, loading the 
bodies into his truck and dump¬ 
ing them at an oil work site. 

“I found myself thinking a lot 
about you,” Tatiana confessed to 
the now-convicted killer, “I fig¬ 
ured life is too short to hold back 
... so here I am!” 

The 29-year-old enclosed a 
bikini-clad photo of herself on a 
beach. “So you can place a face 
to the words. I know what you 
look like so I thought I’d make it 
fair,” she flirted. “I hope I’ve put 
a smile on your face.” 

But if Tatiana failed, many oth¬ 
ers also aimed to cheer him up. 

Watts was charged Aug. 20 with 
multiple counts of first-degree 
murder, un¬ 
lawful ter¬ 
mination of 
pregnancy 
and tamper¬ 
ing with a 
deceased 
human body. 

He pleaded 
guilty. In 
November, 
a Colorado 
judge sen¬ 
tenced him to three consecutive 
life terms in prison — one for 
each murder victim. 

In his six months behind bars, 
documents obtained from the 
prosecutor’s office by The Wash¬ 
ington Post show, Tatiana’s was 
just one among many letters he 
received from hopeful suitors and 
fans. 

Candace, a 39-year-old moth¬ 
er of two, wrote multiple times; 
her second letter ended with 
#TEAMCHRIS #LOVEHIM 
and a doodled heart. “I’ve been 
watching your interview and I just 
became attracted to you (don’t ask 
me why),” she said in one missive, 
adding that if he wrote back she 
would “be the happiest girl alive.” 

AnotherwomannamedChristan 
began by “addressing the elephant 
in the room. No, I’m not a creeper 
or crazy.” She was drawn to Watts 
when she watched him take a deep 
breath as the judge read out his 
murder charges. 

She said, “I know how alienat¬ 
ing this process can be.” 

Tammy, 36, described herself 
as “a simple girl living in a small 
town” and included photos. She 
noted that it was her first time 
writing to an inmate and that she 
was “actually very nervous.” 

The Ohio-based woman asked 
Watts, “Why is someone as pret¬ 
ty as me single? And writing to 
someone in jail?” (She recently 


came out of a bad breakup, she 
explained.) 

How a woman could fall for 
a man jailed for killing his fam¬ 
ily might seem perplexing, but 
this decades-old phenomenon is 
far from unusual. Front-page of¬ 
fenders — like Jeffrey Dahmer, 
Ted Bundy, Charles Manson and 
the Menendez brothers — have 
also been pursued behind bars by 
countless women. 

The incarcerated individual 
is likely to have become part of 
a sadomasochistic fantasy for 
many of these women, given how 
popular true crime shows are and 
how accessible the offenders are, 
Katherine Pier, a psychiatrist on 
the faculty at the University of 
California at San Francisco, told 
The Washington Post. 

“It’s a way of flirting with dan¬ 
ger while risking nothing,” said 
Pier, who has worked with felons. 
“The women writing killers are 
often victims of abuse and gravi¬ 
tate toward aggressors. Getting 
involved with a man behind bars 
puts them in positions of control. 
These women will most likely 
never have the chance to meet 
the man they’re pursuing. And if 
they did, they’d be protected by 
the prison system.” 

Sheila Isenberg, author of 
“Women Who Love Men Who 
Kill,” echoed Pier. 

It was less about chasing ce¬ 
lebrity or being with a notorious 
killer, Isenberg said. Being in 
love with a man behind bars is 
exciting. “You don’t know what’s 
going to happen. There’s always 
an adrenaline rush.” 

Then came a second type of 
woman who vies for the atten¬ 
tion of someone like Christopher 
Watts. 

Isenberg attributed the shift to 
the current celebrity-worshiping 
culture and the rise of social media 
platforms, which have “allowed 
for an explosion of female fans to 
come out of the woodwork.” 

In part, she said, the women who 
write to killers like Watts want to 
be famous and well-known also. It 
is more a case of “Hey I want to 
be famous; pick me.” 

In the past, true crime nar¬ 
ratives making national head¬ 
lines were reserved mostly for 
mass murderers. Now, serial 
killer groupies have open com¬ 
munication forums. They gener¬ 
ate Facebook groups and Reddit 
posts, giving notice to men who 
otherwise would have been little- 
known, garden-variety killers. 

The more famous the person, 
the more magnetic he is. 

“It makes domestic murderers 
like Watts public figures. They 
become notorious,” said Isenberg, 
who is working on a follow-up 
book, “More Women Who Love 
Men Who Kill.” 



Watts 
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Gun store takes aim at female customers 



Associated Press 

LEE’S SUMMIT, Mo. — With 
a scent machine that wafts grape¬ 
fruit and vanilla fragrances 
through the air, guns displayed 
in cases similar to those found 
in jewelry stores and a high-end 
women’s fashion boutique, the 
suburban Kansas City, Mo., busi¬ 
ness that Bren and Mike Brown 
opened three years ago aims to 
take the women’s gun store con¬ 
cept well past pink guns. 

“There’s nothing like this 
across the United States,” Bren 
Brown said as she walked around 
the 33,000-square-foot Frontier 
Justice store in Lee’s Summit. 

Public radio station KCUR re¬ 
ported the luxury department 
store concept could be an impor¬ 
tant development for the $11 bil¬ 
lion retail gun industry, which 
is increasing efforts to target 
women amid sluggish gun sales 
following the election of Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump. 

It’s tough to pin down specific 
numbers, but Brown said retail 
firearm sales are clearly down 
since Trump was elected presi¬ 
dent because many people had 
purchased firearms in anticipa¬ 
tion of anti-gun legislation had 
Hillary Clinton won the election. 

Statistics from the FBI’s Na¬ 
tional Instant Criminal Back¬ 
ground Check System show more 
background checks for gun pur¬ 
chases were run in 2016 than in 
any other year on record. In 2017, 
they dropped by about 8 percent. 
They are on pace for a slight in¬ 
crease in 2018. 

“The Trump slump is a real 
thing,” Bren Brown said. “I voted 
for Trump and I’d vote for him 
again because I think he’s the 
best thing for our country right 
now, given the choices at hand in 
the last election. But it certainly 
has not been good for business.” 

Gun stores are typically big- 
box retailers that cater to hunters 
or small shops packed with row 
after row of rifles. 

Brown said she noticed hus¬ 
bands and wives would sometimes 


walk together into a sporting 
goods store with their children, 
but that the wife and kids would 
go back outside and wait in their 
car while he shopped. And small¬ 
er stores, which sometimes have 
low ceilings and little natural 
light, seem too unwelcoming for 
some women, she said. 

With a women’s fashion bou¬ 


tique, small cafe and concierge- 
style service for VIP members 
of the on-site shooting range, 
Frontier Justice offers women 
and families a shopping experi¬ 
ence more tailored to their needs, 
Brown said. 

The store hosts events such as 
date nights, during which each 
couple gets a gun and shooting 


lane rental, two boxes of ammu¬ 
nition, dinner for two and a keep¬ 
sake photo. 

Other aspects of the shopping 
experience speak to the Browns’ 
values. The motto “faith, fam¬ 
ily, freedom” receives prominent 
placement in signage and mar¬ 
keting materials. Brown believes 
attracting more families to the 


firearms community will lead to 
stronger Second Amendment pro¬ 
tections for future generations. 

She said children are key. 

“Creating this environment 
where women feel comfortable 
coming in is crucial. Because 
no woman is letting her child 
go somewhere she doesn’t feel 
comfortable.” 


FBI steps up efforts against ‘money mules’ online fraud 


By Eric Tucker 
and Michael Balsamo 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The email caught 
the executive at a small company by sur¬ 
prise one morning in 2016. The company’s 
owner, or so he thought, was requesting a 
money transfer to pay for supplies from a 
new vendor. 

It wasn’t until that night when the ex¬ 
ecutive, hours after the money had been 
transferred and still puzzled by the out-of- 
the-blue demand, texted the owner to make 
sure he’d heard the request correctly. 

The befuddled reply was dishearten¬ 
ing: “I just saw your message about a wire 
transfer today. What is that about?” 

It was all part of a scam that targeted 
companies, schools and nonprofits in Con¬ 
necticut and elsewhere in the United States 
and that resulted this month in a 45-month 
prison sentence for one of the culprits. The 
case is part of a seemingly endless cycle 
of money laundering schemes that law en¬ 


forcement officials say they’re scrambling 
to slow through a combination of prosecu¬ 
tion and public awareness. 

Beyond the run-of-the-mill plots, of¬ 
ficials say, is a particularly concerning 
trend involving “money mules” — people 
who, unwittingly or not, use their own bank 
accounts to move money for criminals for 
purposes they think are legitimate or even 
noble. 

The “mule” concept has attracted re¬ 
newed attention with this month’s release 
of Clint Eastwood’s “The Mule,” a real- 
life tale of an elderly horticulturist who 
smuggled cocaine for a Mexican cartel. 
But the modern-day mules of most concern 
to the FBI are people who get themselves 
entangled in complicated, international 
money laundering schemes that cause 
huge economic losses and show no signs of 
stopping. 

“They trial and error this stuff and they 
see what works and they see what doesn’t,” 
FBI supervisory special agent James Ab¬ 
bott said in an interview. “It’s a much 


higher success rate when you have a lot 
of money using somebody else’s account 
going through there instead of trying to 
cross the border with a physical transpor¬ 
tation of cash.” 

The FBI and international law enforce¬ 
ment agencies have stepped up efforts 
against the fraud and say they’re build¬ 
ing bigger cases than before. Europol said 
this month it had identified 1,504 money 
mules, arresting 168, in a continentwide 
bust. The FBI in June announced the ar¬ 
rests of 74 people, including 29 in Nigeria, 
for schemes targeting businesses and the 
elderly, and has launched a publicity cam¬ 
paign called “Don’t Be a Mule.” 

The money mule cases are an offshoot 
of more generic frauds encountered by the 
FBI, including schemes that dupe people 
into thinking they’ve won the lottery and 
can claim their prizes by wiring an ad¬ 
vance payment, or that trick the unsus¬ 
pecting into believing a relative has been 
arrested and needs urgent bail money or 
that a supposed paramour they’ve met on¬ 


line requires cash. In cases like the Con¬ 
necticut one, fraudsters assume identities 
of executives and scam employees into 
wiring cash. 

That’s what happened in 2016 at Beacon 
Systems, a Texas company where a new 
employee received emails from someone 
she thought was the chief executive officer 
instructing her to transfer nearly $100,000 
for a vendor-related payment. 

Several weeks later, Kerry Williams, 
the CEO whose identity was imperson¬ 
ated, was on her way to the airport when 
the FBI contacted her and explained how 
the company had been victimized as part 
of a much broader swindle. A dual Nige- 
rian-U.S. citizen was ultimately sentenced 
to four years in prison in connection with 
the scheme. 

“It makes you kind of paranoid,” Wil¬ 
liams said, describing how the experience 
also made the SAP consulting firm more 
vigilant. “Even to this day, we’re overly 
cautious about everything. I think you kind 
of go to that extreme.” 
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Legal weed industry has banner year 


By Gillian Flaccus 

Associated Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — The last 
year was a 12-month champagne 
toast for the legal marijuana in¬ 
dustry as the global market ex¬ 
ploded and cannabis pushed its 
way farther into the financial and 
cultural mainstream. 

Liberal California became the 
largest legal U.S. marketplace, 
while conservative Utah and 
Oklahoma embraced medical 
marijuana. Canada ushered in 
broad legalization, and Mexico’s 
Supreme Court set the stage for 
that country to follow. 

U.S. drug regulators approved 
the first marijuana-based phar¬ 
maceutical to treat kids with a 
form of epilepsy, and billions of 
investment dollars poured into 
cannabis companies. Even main 
street brands like Coca-Cola said 
they are considering joining the 
party. 

“I have been working on this 
for decades, and this was the 
year that the movement crested,” 
said U.S. Rep. Earl Blumenauer, 
an Oregon Democrat working to 
overturn the federal ban on pot. 
“It’s clear that this is all coming 
to a head.” 

With buzz building across the 
globe, the momentum will con¬ 
tinue into 2019. 

Luxembourg is poised to be¬ 
come the first European country 
to legalize recreational marijua¬ 
na, and South Africa is moving in 
that direction. Thailand legalized 
medicinal use of marijuana on 
Tuesday, and other Southeast¬ 
ern Asian countries may follow 
South Korea’s lead in legalizing 
cannabidiol, or CBD. It’s a non¬ 
psychoactive compound found 
in marijuana and hemp plants 
and used for treatment of certain 
medical problems. 

“It’s not just the U.S. now. It’s 
spreading,” said Ben Curren, 
CEO of Green Bits, a San Jose, 
Calif., company that develops 
software for marijuana retailers 
and businesses. 

Curren’s firm is one of many 
that blossomed as the industry 
grew. He started the company in 
2014 with two friends. Now, he has 
85 employees, and the company’s 
software processes $2.5 billion in 
sales transactions a year for more 
than 1,000 U.S. retail stores and 
dispensaries. 

Green Bits raised $17 million 
in April, pulling in money from 
investment firms including Snoop 
Dogg’s Casa Verde Capital. Cur¬ 
ren hopes to expand internation¬ 
ally by 2020. 

“A lot of the problem is keeping 
up with growth,” he said. 

Legal marijuana was a $10.4 
billion industry in the U.S. in 
2018 with a quarter-million jobs 
devoted just to the handling of 
marijuana plants, said Beau 
Whitney, vice president and se¬ 
nior economist at New Frontier 
Data, a leading cannabis market 
research and data analysis firm. 
There are many other jobs that 
don’t involve direct work with 
the plants but they are harder to 


Head grower Mark Vlahos tends to cannabis plants at Sira Naturals medical marijuana cultivation facility 
in Milford, Mass., on July 22. 


quantify, Whitney said. 

Investors poured $10 billion 
into cannabis in North America 
in 2018, twice what was invested 
in the last three years combined, 
he said, and the combined North 
American market is expected to 
reach more than $16 billion in 
2019. 

“Investors are getting much 
savvier when it comes to this 
space because even just a couple 
of years ago, you’d throw money at 
it and hope that something would 
stick,” he said. “But now investors 
are much more discerning.” 

Increasingly, U.S. lawmakers 
see that success and want it for 
their states. 

Nearly two-thirds of U.S. states 
now have legalized some form of 
medical marijuana. 

Voters in November made 
Michigan the 10th state — and 
first in the Midwest — to legalize 
recreational marijuana. Gover¬ 
nors in New York and New Jersey 
are pushing for a similar law in 
their states next year, and momen¬ 
tum for broad legalization is build¬ 
ing in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

“Let’s legalize the adult use of 
recreational marijuana once and 
for all,” New York Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo said last week. 

State lawmakers in Nebraska 
just formed a campaign com¬ 
mittee to put a medical cannabis 
initiative to voters in 2020. Ne¬ 
braska shares a border with Colo¬ 
rado, one of the first two states to 
legalize recreational marijuana, 
and Iowa, which recently start¬ 
ed a limited medical marijuana 
program. 

“Attitudes have been rapidly 
evolving and changing. I know 
that my attitude toward it has also 
changed,” said Nebraska state 
Sen. Adam Morfeld, a Democrat. 
“Seeing the medical benefits and 
seeing other states implement it 
... has convinced me that it’s not 


Richard Vogel/AP 

Shiva takes a puff of a cannabis cigarette at the Women & Weed 
industry event in Los Angeles on Sept. 26. 


the dangerous drug it’s made out 
to be.” 

With all its success, the U.S. 
marijuana industry continues 
to be undercut by a robust black 
market and federal law that 
treats marijuana as a controlled 
substance like heroin. Financial 
institutions are skittish about 
cannabis businesses, even in 
U.S. states where they are legal, 
and investors until recently have 
been reluctant to put their money 
behind pot. 

Marijuana businesses can’t de¬ 
duct their business expenses on 


their federal taxes and face huge 
challenges getting insurance and 
finding real estate for their brick- 
and-mortar operations. 

Gardner and Massachusetts 
Democratic Sen. Elizabeth War¬ 
ren have proposed legislation 
allowing state-approved com¬ 
mercial cannabis activity under 
federal law. 

If those provisions become 
law, they could open up banking 
for the marijuana industry na¬ 
tionwide and make it easier for 
cannabis companies to secure 
capital. 


2 regulators 
take plea deal 
in Flint case 

By David Eggert 

Associated Press 

LANSING, Mich. — Two 
Michigan environmental regula¬ 
tors implicated in the Flint water 
scandal pleaded no contest to a 
misdemeanor Wednesday in ex¬ 
change for more serious charges 
being dropped, bringing to six 
the number of officials who have 
agreed to such deals. 

Stephen Busch pleaded no con¬ 
test to disturbing a public meet¬ 
ing, and Michael Prysby pleaded 
no contest to a count of violating 
Michigan’s Safe Drinking Water 
Act. They had been charged with 
felonies, but those charges and 
others were dismissed under the 
terms of their deals that also re¬ 
quire them to testify against oth¬ 
ers if needed. 

A no contest plea is not an ad¬ 
mission of guilt but is treated as 
such for sentencing purposes. 

The plea from Busch, a water 
supervisor in the state Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Quality, 
relates to his failing to address 
concerns during an unruly Janu¬ 
ary 2015 meeting in which Flint 
residents complained about the 
city’s discolored and smelly water 
after the April 2014 switch from a 
Detroit-area system to using the 
Flint River. 

Busch, who had faced invol¬ 
untary manslaughter and other 
felony charges, said in a Flint 
courtroom Wednesday that he had 
conversations with state Health 
and Human Services Director 
Nick Lyon about Legionella bac¬ 
teria before March 2015 — many 
months before Lyon and Gov. 
Rick Snyder publicly announced 
a deadly Legionnaires’ disease 
outbreak in the Flint area. Some 
experts have blamed the outbreak 
on the use of the river. 

Lyon, a member of Snyder’s 
Cabinet, is the highest-ranking of 
the 15 state or local officials to be 
charged in relation to the water 
crisis. 

The plea from Prysby, a DEQ 
water engineer, relates to the 
improper permitting of Flint’s 
water treatment plant during the 
switch. 

Todd Flood, a special prosecu¬ 
tor hired by Michigan Attorney 
General Bill Schuette, put on the 
record parts of Prysby’s coopera¬ 
tion to date. They include state¬ 
ments that the river water was 
not tested before being distrib¬ 
uted to residents, that an envi¬ 
ronmental order was improperly 
used to facilitate the financing of 
a planned move to a new regional 
water pipeline, and that two state- 
appointed emergency managers 
were ultimately the ones who de¬ 
cided to put the city’s water treat¬ 
ment plant back into full service 
before it was ready. 

Both Prysby and Busch have 
been on paid leave. They were 
among the first officials to be 
charged in connection with the 
water crisis, along with a Flint 
water official who went on to take 
a deal. Prysby’s misdemeanor 
carries a maximum sentence of 
one year in prison. The punish¬ 
ment for Busch’s charge is up to 
93 days in jail. 
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Congo election delay prompts protests 


By Al-Hadji Kudra Maliro 

Associated Press 

BENI, Congo — Police in eastern Congo 
fired live ammunition and tear gas on 
Thursday to disperse dozens of people pro¬ 
testing a presidential election delay that 
means more than 1 million votes will not 
count. 

The protesters in Beni said the delay an¬ 
nounced Wednesday by Congo’s electoral 
commission makes no sense. Sunday’s 
election is now delayed until March for 
Beni and Butembo city because of a deadly 


Ebola outbreak, with a similar delay in 
Yumbi blamed on insecurity. The rest of 
the country is still set to vote on Sunday, 
with “definitive” results announced on Jan. 
15 and the inauguration three days later. 

Opposition candidates call the delay a 
ploy to hurt their chances at the polls in 
areas where sentiment has turned against 
the ruling party in recent years. The op¬ 
position coalition behind presidential can¬ 
didate Martin Fayulu called for a “dead 
city” strike throughout Congo on Friday to 
protest, with no one going to work. 

Protesters in Beni marched to the local 


election office demanding the right to vote 
on Sunday with the rest of the country. Oth¬ 
ers chanted for longtime President Joseph 
Kabila to go. Kabila has said he is stepping 
aside after the election, which has been de¬ 
layed for more than two years amid some¬ 
times deadly protests. He backs a ruling 
party candidate but many Congolese believe 
he will wield power behind the scenes. 

The protesters also demanded that the 
electoral commission’s president resign. 
They pointed out that candidates have 
campaigned in Beni and Butembo with no 
problems, while school, church and other 


activities continue despite the Ebola virus 
outbreak. 

“We will continue with our marches until 
[commission President Corneille Nangaa] 
and his entourage let us vote because it is 
our right as Congolese,” said Clovis Mutsu- 
va, with the LUCHA activist organization. 

“We participated in campaigning and 
there were no Ebola infections,” Mutsuva 
added. 

The election already had been pushed 
from Dec. 23 to Sunday after a fire in 
the capital, Kinshasa, destroyed voting 
materials. 



Russian officials oversee the test launch of the Avangard hypersonic glide vehicle from the Defense 
Ministry’s control room in Moscow on Wednesday. 


Russia poised to add hypersonic 
strategic weapon to its arsenal 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russia’s new strategic weapon has 
rendered any missile defenses useless at a small 
fraction of their cost, officials said Thursday. 

The Avangard hypersonic glide vehicle flies 27 
times faster than the speed of sound, making it im¬ 
possible to intercept, Deputy Prime Minister Yuri 
Borisov told Russian state television. 

Borisov spoke a day after Russian President Vlad¬ 
imir Putin oversaw what he described as the conclu¬ 
sive successful test of the Avangard and hailed it as 
a reliable guarantee of Russia’s security for decades 
to come. 

In Wednesday’s test, the weapon was launched 
from the Dombarovskiy missile base in the southern 
Ural Mountains. The Kremlin said it successfully 
hit a practice target on the Kura shooting range on 
Kamchatka, 3,700 miles away. 

The Defense Ministry released footage from the 
test launch, in which a ballistic missile could be seen 
blasting from a silo in a cloud of smoke, but it hasn’t 
released any images of the vehicle itself. 

Putin said the Avangard will enter service with 
the Russian Strategic Missile Forces next year. 

The test comes amid bitter tensions in Russia-U.S. 
relations, which have been strained over the Ukrai¬ 
nian crisis, the war in Syria and the allegations of 
Moscow’s meddling in the 2016 U.S. presidential 
election. 

Sergei Ivanov, a former Russian defense minis¬ 
ter, said in televised comments that the Avangard 


constantly changes its course and altitude as it flies 
through the atmosphere. 

He emphasized that unlike previous nuclear war¬ 
heads fitted to intercontinental ballistic missiles 
that follow a predictable trajectory allowing it to cal¬ 
culate the spot where they can be intercepted, the 
Avangard chaotically zigzags on its path to its tar¬ 
get, making it impossible to predict the weapon’s lo¬ 
cation. A smiling Ivanov likened the weapon’s flight 
through the atmosphere to a pebble skipping off the 
surface of water. 

Ivanov, who now serves as Putin’s adviser, said 
the Avangard could be fitted to the Soviet-made UR- 
lOOUTTKh intercontinental ballistic missile, which 
is code-named SS-19 Stiletto by NATO. 

He noted that Russia has a stockpile of several 
dozen such missiles, which are in mint condition 
and not filled with fuel, allowing them to serve for a 
long time to come. Ivanov added that they could be 
put in existing silos, sharply reducing the costs of 
Avangard’s deployment. 

“The Avangard has cost hundreds of times less 
than what the U.S. has spent on its missile defense,” 
Ivanov said. 

He noted that Russia began to develop the Avan¬ 
gard after the 2002 U.S. withdrawal from the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and started to develop 
defenses against ballistic missiles. 

Moscow feared that the U.S. missile shield could 
erode its nuclear deterrent, and Putin announced in 
2004 that Russia was working on a new hypersonic 
weapon. 


Indonesia raises alert 
level for island volcano 


By Syawalludin Zain 

AND NlNIEK KaRMINI 

Associated Press 

CARITA, Indonesia — Indone¬ 
sia raised the danger level for an 
island volcano that triggered a 
tsunami on the weekend, killing 
at least 430 people in Sumatra and 
Java, and widened its no-go zone. 

The country’s volcanology 
agency said Thursday that the 
Anak Krakatau volcano’s alert 
status had been raised to the sec¬ 
ond-highest level and the exclu¬ 
sion zone more than doubled to a 
3-mile radius. 

The eruption on Saturday eve¬ 
ning caused part of the island in 
the Sunda Strait to collapse into 
the sea, apparently generating 
tsunami waves of more than 6V2 
feet. Most tsunamis are caused 
by earthquakes. 

The government has warned 
communities in the strait to stay 
a kilometer away from the coast¬ 
line because of the risk of another 
tsunami triggered by Krakatau’s 
eruptions. A navy vessel is ex¬ 
pected to pass by the island later 
Thursday, which could give scien¬ 
tists more information about the 
risks of a second collapse. 

“There’s still a chance of a land¬ 
slide, even under the sea level or 
on the sea level,” said Rudy Sun- 
endar, head of the energy minis¬ 
try’s geology department. 

“We don’t know exactly because 
we are not yet gone to the field” 
due to bad weather, he told The 


Associated Press at the volcano’s 
monitoring post. “Based on the 
satellite imagery interpretation, 
there is collapse of some area of 
Mount Anak Krakatau.” 

Saturday’s disaster struck with¬ 
out warning, surprising people in 
a country that regularly suffers 
landslides, earthquakes and volca¬ 
nic eruptions. No big earthquake 
shook the ground beforehand, and 
the waves surged inland at night 
on a holiday weekend while people 
were enjoying concerts and other 
beachside activities. 

Indonesia’s tsunami warning 
system relies on land seismom¬ 
eters and buoys connected to 
tidal gauges and is not equipped 
to detect underwater landslides. 
The system, in any case, has not 
operated for years because the 
buoys have been vandalized or 
not maintained because of low 
funding. 

Heavy rains and high seas 
have hampered the search for 
victims. Some bodies were found 
at sea and at least 159 people are 
missing. 

On Thursday, residents of 
badly affected Banten province 
on Java island were searching 
through the debris of destroyed 
or damaged homes for anything 
salvageable. 

Radar data from satellites, con¬ 
verted into images, show Anak 
Krakatau shrunk dramatically 
following Saturday’s eruption. 



Achmad Ibrahim/AP 


A girl carrying a baby walks near the debris at a tsunami-ravaged 
area in Carita, Indonesia, on Thursday. 
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WORLD _ 

Pope's blind spot on sex abuse threatens legacy 



Andrew Medichini/AP 


Pope Francis appears during his weekly general audience at the 
Vatican on Aug. 22. The pope’s legacy is threatened by his actions 
related to a church sex abuse scandal. 


By Nicole Winfield 

Associated Press 

VATICAN CITY — It has been 
a wretched year for Pope Fran¬ 
cis, whose blind spot on clergy 
sex abuse conspired with events 
beyond his control to threaten 
his legacy and throw the Catholic 
hierarchy into a credibility crisis 
not seen in modern times. 

The latest development — a 
high-profile verdict in a far-away 
country — cements the impres¬ 
sion that Francis simply didn’t 
“get it” when he first became 
pope in 2013 and began leading 
the church. 

Early missteps included associ¬ 
ating with compromised cardinals 
and bishops and downplaying or 
dismissing rumors of abuse and 
cover-up. Francis finally came 
around in 2018, when he publicly 
admitted he was wrong about a 
case in Chile, made amends, and 
laid the groundwork for the fu¬ 
ture by calling an abuse preven¬ 
tion summit next year. 

But damage to his moral au¬ 
thority on the issue has been 
done. Before his eyes were 
opened, Francis showed that he 
was a product of the very clerical 
culture he so often denounces, 
ever ready to take the word of the 
clerical class over victims. 

The year started off well 
enough: Francis dedicated his an¬ 
nual Jan. 1 peace message to the 
plight of migrants and refugees. 
Soon thereafter, he baptized 34 
cooing babies in the Sistine Cha¬ 
pel and urged their mothers to 
nurse. 

Then came Chile. 

Francis’ January visit was dom¬ 
inated by the clergy abuse scandal 
there and featured unprecedent¬ 
ed protests against a papal visit. 
Churches were firebombed and 
riot police used water cannons to 
quell demonstrations. 

Francis had dismissed allega¬ 
tions that Barros ignored and 
covered up abuse by Chile’s most 
prominent predator priest, impos¬ 
ing him on a diocese that wanted 
nothing to do with him. 

“The day they bring me proof 
against Bishop Barros, I’ll speak,” 
Francis said on his final day in 
Chile. “There is not one shred of 
proof against him. It’s all slander. 
Is that clear?” 

Francis defended Barros be¬ 
cause one of his friends and 
advisers, Chilean Cardinal Ja¬ 
vier Errazuriz, defended Barros. 
Francis in 2013 had named Erra¬ 
zuriz to his inner circle, a formal 
parallel cabinet of nine cardinals 
who meet every three months at 
the Vatican. 

Chilean victims, though, had 
long charged that Errazuriz had 
been deaf to their claims while he 
was archbishop of Santiago, giv¬ 
ing cover to abusers and their en¬ 
ablers. Francis disregarded the 
victims’ concerns and appointed 
Errazuriz to the high-profile cab¬ 
inet post. 

In the wake of his disastrous 
trip to Chile, Francis slowly came 
around to the victims’ view, in 
part in response to reporting by 
The Associated Press. He or¬ 
dered an in-depth investigation 


into the Chilean church, admit¬ 
ted to “grave errors in judgment” 
and personally apologized to the 
victims he had discredited. He 
accused the Chilean leadership of 
creating a “culture of cover-up” 
and secured the resignations of 
every active bishop there, Bar¬ 
ros included. He vowed that the 
Catholic Church would “never 
again” hide abuse, and earlier 
this month the Vatican announced 
Francis had fired Errazuriz from 
the cabinet. 

Also removed was Cardinal 
George Pell, who left his post as 
the Vatican’s economy minister 
in June 2017 to stand trial for his¬ 
torical sex abuse offenses in his 
native Australia. Like Errazuriz, 
Pell had been the target of abuse 
victims’ ire for years, well before 
Francis brought him to the Vati¬ 
can, given his prominent role in 
Australia and the church’s hor¬ 
rific record with abuse there. 

Both men deny wrongdoing. 
But their continued presence on 
the Council of Nine, as the cabi¬ 
net is called, became a source 
of scandal for the pope, who bid 
them farewell in October with 
a letter thanking them for their 
service. 

They are not the only cardi¬ 
nals on the hot seat. The current 
archbishop of Santiago is under 
investigation in a broad criminal 
inquiry into sex abuse cover-up. 
A cover-up trial in France has 
two cardinals as defendants, in¬ 
cluding the Spaniard who heads 
the Vatican office that processes 
sex abuse cases. 

The Holy See invoked sover¬ 
eign immunity to spare Spain’s 
Cardinal Luis Ladaria Ferrer. 
But it has no such power to pro¬ 
tect Cardinal Philippe Barbarin, 
the archbishop of Lyon, France, 
who is accused of failing to report 
a self-confessed abusive priest 
to authorities. Francis has said 
French justice should take its 
course but has praised Barbarin 
as “brave.” 

Despite such problems, with 
the Chile scandal largely atoned 
for and decisions made to purge 
his inner circle of compromised 
members, Francis appeared by 
summer to be well on his way to 
steering himself out of the 2018 
sex abuse crisis. 

Then Round 2 hit. 


In July, Francis removed U.S. 
Archbishop Theodore McCarrick 
as a cardinal after church inves¬ 
tigators said an allegation that he 
groped a teenage altar boy in the 
1970s was credible. Subsequently, 
several former seminarians and 
priests reported that they too had 
been abused or harassed by Mc¬ 
Carrick as adults. 

A month later, a grand jury 
report in Pennsylvania revealed 
seven decades of abuse and 


cover-up in six dioceses, with 
allegations that more than 1,000 
children had been molested by 
about 300 priests. Most of the 
priests were dead, and the crimes 
far pre-dated Francis’ papacy. 

But the combined scandal cre¬ 
ated a crisis in confidence in the 
U.S. and Vatican hierarchy. It was 
apparently common knowledge 
in the U.S. and Vatican leadership 
that “Uncle Ted,” as McCarrick 
was known, slept with seminar¬ 
ians, and yet he still he rose un¬ 
disturbed up the church ranks. 

Having removed McCarrick 
and approved a canonical trial 
against him, Francis should have 
emerged as the hero in the saga 
since he righted the wrong of 
St. John Paul II, the pope from 
1978 to 2005 who had promoted 
McCarrick to begin with and 
whose record on abuse issues is 
far worse than Francis’ given his 
inaction. 

But Francis’ get-tough victory 
lap was cut short when a for¬ 
mer Vatican ambassador to the 
U.S. accused the pope himself of 
participating in the McCarrick 
cover-up. 

In an 11-page denunciation in 
August, Archbishop Carlo Maria 
Vigano claimed that Vatican of¬ 
ficials from the top on down over 
the course of three pontificates 


had known about McCarrick’s 
penchant for seminarians and 
turned a blind eye. 

Vigano wrote that he had told 
Francis in 2013, at the start of 
his pontificate, that McCarrick 
had “corrupted a generation” of 
seminarians and priests and that 
Pope Benedict XVI had eventu¬ 
ally sanctioned him for his sexual 
misconduct. 

Vigano claimed Francis dis¬ 
regarded his 2013 warning and 
rehabilitated McCarrick from 
those sanctions, making him a 
key adviser and entrusting him 
with delicate missions to China 
and elsewhere. 

The Vatican didn’t help Fran¬ 
cis’ standing any when, without 
providing any plausible reason, it 
blocked U.S. bishops from adopt¬ 
ing accountability measures to 
try to restore trust with their 
flocks. 

It now seems clear that Francis, 
at least at the start of his pontifi¬ 
cate, was willing to overlook past 
sexual misbehavior or cover-up 
claims if those responsible had 
atoned. 

If he had judged his advisers 
more scrupulously at the start 
of his pontificate on their abuse 
and cover-up records, he might 
have retained more credibility in 
2018. 
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Unsuspecting victim 
gives burglar ride 

UP WATERBORO — Au- 
1*1 Ei thorities in Maine 
said a burglar had a bite to eat, 
watched TV and even got a ride 
from his unsuspecting victim. 

The York County Sheriffs Of¬ 
fice said Derek Tarbox, 35, broke 
into a Waterboro home Sunday 
afternoon, took a shower, got 
dressed in the homeowner’s cloth¬ 
ing and was watching television 
when the homeowner arrived. 
The intruder said he mistakenly 
thought the house belonged to a 
friend and asked for a ride home. 

The homeowner told authori¬ 
ties that seemed plausible, so 
he drove him to a house in Hol¬ 
lis, which actually belonged to 
Tarbox’s relatives. The victim 
later realized his home had been 
ransacked. 

Crash scatters dead 
chickens dyed blue 

GREENWOOD — A 
l«*r Ca weekend collision 
brought an unusual group to a 
Delaware church’s doorstep: 
dead, blue chickens. 

A Greenwood Volunteer Fire 
Co. post on Facebook said a truck 
carrying the already dead chick¬ 
ens collided with an SUV on Sat¬ 
urday. The chickens scattered 
across the House of Praise For 
All People church had also al¬ 
ready been dyed blue. 

News outlets reported the truck 
driver works for Valley Proteins, 
which disposes of animal waste. 
He was trapped in his vehicle 
after the crash and rescued. 

Man charged with 
throwing ham at woman 

|#Y LONDON — Authori- 
W\ I ties said a Kentucky 
man was arrested after he threw 
a ham at a woman during an ar¬ 
gument over which day Christ¬ 
mas dinner should take place. 

WAVE-TV reported that David 
Brannon was arrested Sunday 
after he tried to flee from police 
officers who reported to a home 
on a domestic dispute call. 

The Laurel County Sheriff’s 
Office said Brannon threw items 
at the woman, including the ham 
to be eaten for Christmas dinner. 

Brannon is being held in the 
Laurel County Correctional Cen¬ 
ter on charges of assault and flee¬ 
ing or evading police. 

Orphaned bear cubs 
now at wildlife center 

m ilk WAYNESBORO — The 
w Virginia Department of 
Game and Inland Fisheries said a 
man killed a black bear over bird 
seed last summer, leaving her two 
cubs to fend for themselves. 

The News & Advance reported 
the cubs are now at the Wildlife 
Center of Virginia in Waynesboro. 
The state agency said the man 
complained this year about black 
bears visiting his bird feeder and 
was told to remove it. 

It says he instead left it up and 
shot the bears when they re¬ 
turned. The mother bear died, 
and the wounded cubs were taken 
to the center. 


THE CENSUS 


54K 


The amount in pounds of milk that was spilled on a Vermont highway. There were no reports of injuries — or 
anyone crying — but the crash did cause traffic problems for several hours. WCAX-TV reported that a truck haul¬ 
ing raw milk flipped onto its side Tuesday evening in South Burlington, causing a highway exit and on-ramp to be 
closed for about three hours. 




Walking in a winter wonderland 

The streets were snow-covered, with traffic moving slowly, during a winter storm Wednesday in downtown Bismarck, N.D. Forecasters say 
the storm could dump more than a foot of snow on parts of the Dakotas and Minnesota over the next several days. 


Community attempts to 
make largest s'more 

WX MIDDLESEX — One 
w I Vermont community is 
celebrating the holidays and the 
winter solstice with a massive 
bonfire and what they hope will 
be the world’s largest s’more. 

The Winter S’morestice takes 
place Saturday at Camp Meade in 
Middlesex. 

A local bakery will make the 4- 
by-8-foot s’more. 

The giant dessert will be 
chopped up and shared with 
attendees. 

Organizers said they were too 
late in pursuing a Guinness World 
Record but may try next year. 

Baked good settles 
issue with noisy neighbor 

|y WINSTON-SALEM — 
A woman from North 
Carolina was able to solve an 
issue with a noisy neighbor with 
three simple ingredients: ingenu¬ 
ity, kindness and pound cake. 

The Winston-Salem Journal 
reported North Carolina native 


Candice Marie Benbow now lives 
in New Jersey and was struggling 
to sleep this month because her 
neighbor was playing loud music. 
The way she handled the noise 
and the noisemaker received 
thousands of responses on Twit¬ 
ter, where she posted an image of 
the cake and note. 

The note says Benbow has 
come to expect and even appreci¬ 
ate the music of Tommy Amaro, 
but it was just too much on Dec. 
15. Benbow left the cake and 
note outside the door of Amaro, 
a music video producer who was 
initially suspicious of the cake. 
The two later announced online 
they’ve become friends. 

Police shut down city's 
dinosaur march 

H/l O KANSAS CITY — A 

1*1 Kansas City parade 
of dozens of people dressed in di¬ 
nosaur costumes was shut down 
by police. 

The Kansas City Star reported 
that Jacob Honnold said police 
will send him a ticket for his role 
in organizing the second annual 
March of the Dinosaurs on Sun¬ 


day at the Country Club Plaza. 

Honnold estimated between 
100 and 120 people dressed as 
dinos came for the event. They 
marched for about 25 minutes be¬ 
fore police ordered them to stop. 

Kansas City Police spokesman 
Lionel Colon said in an email that 
the crowd spilled into the street. 
He said foot and vehicle traf¬ 
fic in the area was at increased 
capacity because of the holiday 
weekend, so the flash mob raised 
safety concerns. 

Fearing it may attack, 
man shoots own dog 

HAMDEN — Police in 
I Connecticut said a man 
shot and killed his own dog in a 
park because he feared it might 
attack some children. 

The incident happened Sunday 
in Hamden and remains under 
investigation. 

Police Capt. Ronald Smith said 
the man told officers that his dog, 
a pit bull that was not on a leash at 
the time, attacked and seriously 
injured another dog that was on 
a leash. The owner of the injured 
dog was also with his three chil¬ 


dren at the time. 

Smith said the owner of the pit 
bull, who was not immediately 
identified, told police he was wor¬ 
ried his dog might also attack the 
children. So he pulled out a hand¬ 
gun and shot the animal. 

Teacher receives 
colorful gift from kids 

P| SEMINOLE — A high 
I L school history teacher in 
Florida received the gift of color 
from his students this holiday 
season. 

The students in his Advanced 
Placement U.S. History course 
last year, all seniors, wondered 
why all the markers beneath the 
teacher’s dry erase board are la¬ 
beled by color. 

Teacher Brian Yarbrough, 38, 
was born color-blind. 

The Tampa Bay Times re¬ 
ported that this Christmas, Yar¬ 
brough’s students pooled their 
money and bought him a $350 
gift: glasses from EnChroma, a 
brand that promises to “unlock a 
new world of color for people with 
colorblindness.” 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER _ 

Post-holiday market bump is bright spot in bad month 


By Alex Veiga 

Associated. Press 

Stocks rocketed on Wednes¬ 
day in Wall Street’s best day in 
10 years, snapping a stomach- 
churning, four-day losing streak 
and giving some post-Christmas 
hope to a market that has been 
battered this December. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Av¬ 
erage shot up more than 1,000 
points — its biggest single-day 
point gain ever — rising nearly 
5 percent as investors returned 
from a one-day Christmas break. 

The broader S&P 500 index 
also gained 5 percent, and the 
technology-heavy Nasdaq rose 
5.8 percent. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Americans 
buoyed by a strong economy 
pushed holiday sales growth to a 
six-year high. 

Retail sales rose 5.1 percent 
between Nov. 1 and Dec. 24 from 
a year ago, according to Mas¬ 
tercard SpendingPulse, which 
tracked spending online and in 
stores across all payment types, 
including those who paid by cash 


But even with the rally, the 
market remains on track for its 
worst December since 1931, dur¬ 
ing the depths of the Depression, 
and could finish 2018 with its 
steepest losses in a decade. 

“The real question is: Do we 
have follow-through for the rest 
of this week?” said Sam Stovall, 
chief investment strategist for 
CFRA. 

Technology companies, health 
care stocks and banks drove 
much of the broad rally. Retailers 
also were big gainers, after a holi¬ 
day shopping season marked by 
robust spending. Amazon had its 
biggest gain in more than a year. 

Energy stocks also rebound¬ 
ed as the price of U.S. crude oil 


or check. Total sales topped $850 
billion this year, Mastercard 
said. 

“From shopping aisles to on¬ 
line carts, consumer confidence 
translated into holiday cheer for 
retail,” said Steve Sadove, a se¬ 
nior adviser at Mastercard and 
the former CEO of the depart¬ 
ment store chain Saks. 

Online sales continued to grow, 
up more than 19 percent from a 


posted its biggest one-day gain in 
more than two years. 

But what really might have 
pushed stocks over the top was 
a signal from Washington that 
President Donald Trump would 
not try to oust the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve. 

In recent days, Trump’s tweet 
attacks on the Fed and chairman 
Jerome Powell for raising inter¬ 
est rates stoked fears about the 
central bank’s independence, un¬ 
nerving the market. 

The partial government shut¬ 
down that began over the week¬ 
end also weighed on the market, 
as did personnel turmoil inside 
the Trump administration, trade 
tensions with China, the slowing 


year ago. Last week, Mastercard 
said online sales made up 13 per¬ 
cent of total retail sales. 

Clothing sold well this year 
— up nearly 8 percent from last 
year, the biggest growth for ap¬ 
parel sales since 2010, Master¬ 
card said. Home furniture sales 
rose 2.3 percent, while electron¬ 
ics and appliances slipped 0.7 
percent. 

Shoppers spent less at depart- 


global economy and worries that 
corporate profits are going to slip 
sooner or later. 

The Dow lost 1,883 points over 
the prior four trading sessions and 
is still down 2,660 for December. 

Wednesday’s gains pulled the 
S&P 500 back from the brink of 
what Wall Street calls a bear mar¬ 
ket — a 20 percent tumble from 
an index’s peak. Another day of 
heavy losses would have marked 
the end of longest bull market for 
stocks in modern history — a run 
of nearly 10 years. 

The S&P is now down 15.8 per¬ 
cent since its all-time high on 
Sept. 20. 

All told, the S&P 500 rose 
116.60 points Wednesday, or 5 


ment stores, which Mastercard 
said was partly due to store 
closings. 

But shoppers did head to the 
websites of department stores, 
where sales rose 10.2 percent, 
Mastercard said. Traditional re¬ 
tailers have been updating their 
websites and smartphone apps, as 
well as making it easier for shop¬ 
pers to buy online and then pick 
up their items in store. 


percent, to 2,467.70. The Dow 
soared 1,086.25 points, or 5 per¬ 
cent, to 22,878.45. The Nasdaq 
gained 361.44 points, or 5.8 per¬ 
cent, to 6,554.36. The Russell 
2000 index of smaller-company 
stocks picked up 62.89 points, or 
5 percent, at 1,329.81. 

Trading volume was lighter 
than usual following the Christ¬ 
mas holiday. Markets in Europe, 
Australia and Hong Kong were 
closed. 

Most economists expect growth 
to slow in 2019, though not by 
enough to slide into a full-blown 
recession. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (Dec. 28).$1.1673 

Dollar buys (Dec. 28).€0.8567 

British pound (Dec. 28).$1.29 

Japanese yen (Dec. 28).108.00 

South Korean won (Dec. 28).1,094.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3769 

British pound.$1.2650 

Canada (Dollar).1.3643 

China (Yuan).6.8648 

Denmark (Krone).6.5293 

Egypt (Pound).17.9301 

Euro.$1.1434/0.8746 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8330 

Hungary (Forint).280.94 

Israel (Shekel).3.7734 

Japan (Yen).110.67 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3038 

Norway (Krone).8.7793 

Philippines (Peso).52.68 

Poland (Zloty).3.75 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal).3.7509 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3717 

South Korea (Won).1,121.60 

Switzerland (Franc).0.9842 

Thailand (Baht).32.53 

Turkey (Lira).5.2906 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.50 

Discount rate.3.00 

Federal funds market rate.2.40 

3-month bill.2.38 

30-year bond.3.05 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 

Change in price 

Change in price 
Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$2,958 $3,062 $3,342 $3,561 

+1.7 cents +0.3 cents +1.9 cents +2.1 cents 


No change 
$3,159 
No change 


Italy 

Change in price No change 


Change in price 
Okinawa 
Change in price 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


-5.0 cents -5.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Dec. 29-Jan. 4 


MARKET WATCH 


Dow Jones 
industrials 


Nasdaq 

composite 


Russell 

2000 


361.44 

6,554.35 

116.60 

2,467.70 

62.89 

1,329.81 


‘Holiday cheer’ for retail as sales reach 6-year high 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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WEEKEND: YEAR IN REVIEW - POP CULTURE 






Bye bye, 

BIRDIES 

Urban chicken coops, 
gender reveal parties, 
flossing among 2018 
trends we detested 




Beyond, beyond and beyond 

When we’re not “obsessed” with 
everything, we’re “beyond blessed,” 
“beyond grateful,” “beyond honored,” 
“beyond exhausted” and “beyond 
excited.” 

No. We’re all right here in this 
dimension. Is the meaning of the 
word not enough without the quali¬ 
fier? Why not allow yourselves to be, 
simply, blessed, grateful and honored? 
The same with “truly” happy, sad or 
angry. 

Be thrilled beyond words, but do 
trust that language has your back. 
Hopefully, so does the new year. 


By Leanne Italie 
Associated Press 


Keto desserts 


Ketogenics, and ketosis, and the keto- 
genic diet have been around forevah. But 
the masses got all whipped up in 2018. 

Here’s how it goes: A high-fat, adequate- 
protein, low-carb approach to eating may 
be good for difficult-to-control epilepsy in 
children, and for weight loss and general 
health in all. The idea is for you to get 
more calories from protein and fat and 
fewer from carbs, in part by cutting 
back on carbs that are easy to digest. 

And that, my friends, includes sugar 
— so many desserts. Of course, eat what 
you want. Celebrate your health, but do 
the rest of us need to go without when we 
come over for dinner? 

“My sister’s cheesecake was basi¬ 
cally a fatberg,” notes one unsatisfied 
enlistee. 


Big ol' sleeves 

Runways and stores are full 
of bell sleeves. But what about 
the marinara sauce? Nobody 
needs to police their sleeves 
quite this much, especially 
when they’re eating or 
doing something equally 
bottom-of-the-sleeve- 
skimming. 

Bell sleeves were once 
oh-so-boho, but have 
popped up on all manner 
of tops and dresses. 

How hard do you want 
to work to stuff those 
things into a jacket or coat? 

How big the bells have become. 

How utterly same-same we all look. 

And tiered bell sleeves? And those 
flares that fall at the elbow or way 
high off the wrist? Prairie-wear and 
swingy sleeves, take a breather. 


K eep your backyard 
chicken coops, 
dear 2018, and 
your vampire fa¬ 
cials, too. And the 
stiff-arm Floss dance? Stomp it 
out in the new year. 

Among other things we’re 
over as we slide into 2019: Bell 
sleeves that need constant 
policing, so-called desserts 
that contain no sugar and Alec 
Baldwin’s “Saturday Night 
Live” Donald Trump, because 
isn’t the real one enough? 

Here’s what we’d like to leave 
behind come Jan. 1. 


Floss no more 


The arm-flailing, hip-swaying, rapid- 
fire dance craze is the new Dab, and we 
owe it to 16-year-old social media dude 
Russell Horning, aka The Backpack Kid. 
Horning grew a sizable Instagram follow¬ 
ing through his dance moves as far back 
as 2014, and Rihanna reposted a photo of 
him well before Katy Perry invited him to 
do his thing with her on “Saturday Night 
Live” in 2017, launching him to social 
media superstardom. 

Other celebs, moms, dads, athletes and 
pretty much all of YouTube are flossing 
their lives away. So are all the 
little kids in your households, 
once they outgrow “Baby 
Shark,” that is. 

“Fortnite” added a Floss 
Battle Royale victory emote. 

The fisted, stiff-armed dance 
that involves rotating arms 
from the front to back over 
and over again isn’t as 
easy as it looks 
for some, so it 
has sprouted 
instructional 
videos. It also 
won Horning a 2018 Shorty 
Award. 

Aren’t all you Flossers 
exhausted? Have a seat. Take a 
load off. Go cheek-to-cheek with 
someone. Anything but another 
year of your back-and-forth- 
ness. I 


Gender reveal parties 

Have we not outgrown blue for boys and 
pink for girls? And whatever happened to 
being surprised? Or how about keeping all 
of this to yourselves? 

Gender reveal events, such as the one 
recently that sparked a massive fire in 
Arizona, have grown into an industry, 
with party supplies on sale and DIY tips 
all over the place. 

Celebrate the birth of a human being 
instead. Oh wait, that’s what baby showers 
are for, and birthdays. 


Vampire facials 

Using your own blood with little skin 
pricks to make you, what, the best skin- 
deep version of yourself, is on the gross 
side of the beauty equation. 

Let’s shed some light on the bloody 
facials. First, you need your blood drawn. 
Then you need your blood to be run 
through a centrifuge to isolate the plate¬ 
lets. This is all about PRPs, or platelet- 
rich plasma. Then microdermabrasion or 
microneedling is done to really get those 
platelets in there. Vampire facials can 
hydrate and offer boosts of collagen and 
elastin, fans say. 

Kim Kardashian West famously partook 
and shared her bloody face on social 
media. It’s also all over Instagram. 

We never thought we would wax sen¬ 
timental about bird poop facials, caviar 
facials or cow amniotic fluid. On the face. 


Flossing. All the 
kids are doing it. 
Please stop now. 


Your chicken friends 


Organic eggs, pest control, fertilizer! 
Those are some of the apparent joys of 
keeping backyard chickens. The idea is 
they roam around your Brooklyn patio, 
patch of grass or suburban wood, finding 
their way home at night. Or something. 
Some are confined to enclosed runs. And 
what happens when hipsters can’t cope? 
According to news reports, the feathered 
puffs with legs get dumped at animal 
shelters, sanctuaries or worse, gobbled by 
some predator. 

Just go to a store, sweet faux farmers. 
After all, how many eggs do you really 
need? 
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WEEKEND: ENTERTAINER OF THE YEAR 



Streaming giant rides 
dominant 12 months 
to top of AP balloting 
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By Mark Kennedy 

Associated Press 

After a year like this, Netflix shows no signs of 
chilling. 

The dominant online video streamer started 2018 
with almost 118 million subscribers, went on to win 
its first feature-film Oscar, briefly surpassed Disney 
as the most valuable U.S. media company, lured the 
likes of superstar showrunners Shonda Rhimes, 
Kenya Barris and Ryan Murphy — not to mention 
Barack and Michelle Obama — and is expected to end 
the year with 146 million subscribers and a likely best 
picture Oscar nominee in “Roma.” 

In a sign of how influential the giant streamer has 
become, it also got what every celebrity gets — a 
gentle mocking on “Saturday Night Live.” The sketch 
comedy show’s season-ending episode this month 
aired a fake ad highlighting Netflix’s enormous effort 
to produce as much content as possible. 

“Our goal is the endless scroll. By the time you 
reach the bottom of our menu, there’s new shows at 
the top,” explained the voiceover. 

For a dominating 12 months, Netflix has been 
named The Associated Press Entertainer of the Year, 
voted by members of the news cooperative. 

“There’s been so much amazing entertainment this 
year, and we’re proud of the part we’ve played and 
humbled by this recognition from the AP,” Ted Saran- 
dos, Netflix’s chief content officer, said Dec. 20 after 
being told of the honor. 

“We are thrilled to be working with the best cre¬ 
ators who have helped us to entertain the world with 
shows, films and specials from Hollywood, Mumbai, 
Madrid, Seoul, Berlin and everywhere in between.” 

Netflix topped candidates including Donald Glover, 
Ariana Grande, Bradley Cooper and Michelle 
Obama, among others. Previous AP Enter¬ 
tainer of the Year winners have included 
Lin-Manuel Miranda, Adele, Taylor 
Swift, Jennifer Lawrence, Lady 
Gaga, Tina Fey and Betty White. 

Although Netflix doesn’t 
release ratings, 2018 was 
' a year when it seemed 

to really flex its 
digital muscles, 
^ jttkb showing off 

’ '<-• its deep 


Popular 
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reservoir of titles, from original unscripted shows to 
those produced in other countries, to even becoming a 
home for shows canceled elsewhere. 

The company that once concentrated on sending 
DVDs through the mail in little red envelopes scored 
its first feature-film Oscar in March, with a best 
documentary trophy going to “Icarus,” Bryan Fogel’s 
investigation into doping in sports. (Netflix won its 
first ever Oscar last year with the short doc “The 
White Helmets.”) 

Netflix movies, specials and shows were all over 
popular culture this year, including “The Kiss¬ 
ing Booth,” “Nanette,” “To All the Boys I’ve Loved 
Before,” “The Kominsky Method,” “The Haunting of 
Hill House,” “GLOW,” “Lost in Space,” “The Great 
British Baking Show,” “Salt, Fat, Acid, Heat” and 
“Queer Eye.” “House of Cards” — Netflix’s first origi¬ 
nal series — debuted just six years ago. 

It has backed such Oscar bait as “Roma” and “The 
Ballad of Buster Scruggs” and TV fans await more 
episodes from “Stranger Things,” “The Crown,” “Or¬ 
ange Is the New Black” and “Ozark.” The company 
has even seen the phrase “Netflix and chill” part of 
the mainstream vocabulary. 

In May, Netflix’s market capitalization — or the 
total value of its stock — shot higher than the capi¬ 
talization for mighty Disney, previously the most 
valuable media company in the world. The Cham¬ 
pagne-popping moment didn’t last very long, but it 
was a sign of how a maverick company could disrupt 
the order. 

Netflix then knocked HBO off its longtime perch 
—18 years — as the most nominated Emmy Award 
platform, eventually earning 112 nods. The stream¬ 
ing behemoth would go on to tie the premium cable 
network with 23 wins at the Emmy Awards. Netflix 
also dominated the television categories at the Screen 
Actors Guild Awards with 15 total nods, nearly double 
any other network. 

Top filmmaking talent like Martin Scorsese, the 
Coen brothers and Michael Bay are working for 
Netflix, and the streaming giant convinced Charlie 
Brooker to bring his “Black Mirror” to its platform. 

It hired Channing Dungey from ABC Entertainment 
and Kira Goldberg from 21st Century Fox. It has 
promised to spend more than $8 billion on content 
this year alone. 

In 2019, Netflix will likely face stiffer challenges 
from the likes of Amazon, Hulu, Apple, WarnerMedia 
and Disney, as well as needing to handle its long-term 
debt. But Netflix is looking for more subscribers in 
India and South America and the company’s market 

value is more than $100 billion. 

“At Netflix, we’re always working to give our 
members great choice and a better enter- 
tainment experience, and we’re excited 
about what’s in store for 2019,” Saran- 
dos said. 
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Awkwafiiia, 

actress-rapper 

Awkwafina became a house¬ 
hold name this summer, stealing 
scenes from the likes of Cate 
Blanchett and Sandra Bullock in 
the heist movie “Ocean’s 8” and 
then as a standout in the cultural 
phenomenon that was “Crazy 
Rich Asians.” 

But even considering her 
blockbuster summer, the 29- 
year-old New York native, born 
Nora Lum, whose dad wanted 
her to be an air traffic controller, 
still feels pretty normal. 

“Maybe when I open my phone 
there’s a couple more followers 
and a couple hateful comments, 
but my regular life is still the 
same.... I love Target pants,” 
Awkwafina said. 

She never even really planned 
to go into acting, but a viral rap 
YouTube video caught the at¬ 
tention of Seth Rogen and Nick 
Stoller, who cast her in a small 
part in “Neighbors 2: Sorority 
Rising,” then she got an indepen¬ 
dent film, “Dude,” from Olivia 
Milch, who would go on to co¬ 
write “Ocean’s 8,” and the pieces 
started falling into place. 

“If this ended tomorrow, I 
wouldn’t be mad. I’m so grateful. 
And all of this I never expected,” 
she said. 

Awkwafina has a Comedy 
Central show based on her life in 
the works, two films premiering 
at the Sundance Film Festival 
this January and, of course, the 
“Crazy Rich Asians” sequel. 

— Lindsey Bahr/AP 


BUM*" 

A scene-stealer from ‘Crazy Rich Asians.’ A teen actress 
who brought aching realism to a movie about adolescence. 

A boundary-breaking country star. And a singer who 
breathed new life into R&B. These stars and others on The 
Associated Press’ second annual Breakthrough Entertainers 
list made their mark on 2018 in different and indelible ways 



Elsie Fisher, actress 

Elsie Fisher was about to give up on 
acting right before Bo Burnham’s com- 
ing-of-age project “Eighth Grade” came 
onto her radar, and it’s a good thing she 
decided to take one last chance. 

Her deft portrayal of a lonely teenage 
YouTuber in her last week of middle 
school has earned her Golden Globe and 
Independent Spirit Awards nominations. 

A future in acting wasn’t always so 
bright, however. The now 15-year-old 
actress had had some success early on, 
voicing the role of Agnes in the “Despi¬ 
cable Me” movies starting at the age of 
4, but by age 13, the roles were drying 
up and auditions were getting a little 
meaner. Fisher said people even made 
rude comments about her acne. 

“I wasn’t enjoying it,” Fisher said. “I 
just wasn’t working a lot either. It was 
taking me out of school. It was a lot of 
give and not a lot of get. But ‘Eighth 
Grade’ changed everything.” 

Not only has the film led to multiple 
awards nominations, up against the 
likes of Glenn Close and Toni Collette 
(“I’m like please just let Toni win, she 
deserves it!” Fisher said), but she’s also 
now getting more work. 

She’s voicing a role in MGM’s animat¬ 
ed “The Addams Family” and starring 
in a musical from “The Sisterhood of the 
Traveling Pants” director Ken Kwapis 
called “The Shaggs,” about three sisters 
who form a rock band in the late 1960s. 

“It’s been great,” she said. “I love 
working. I hate auditioning. It’s been 
great to have work.” 

— Lindsey Bahr/AP 

Photo by Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 


Hannah Gadsby, comedian 


Hannah Gadsby says she knows it’s a compliment to 
be chosen as one of the year’s Breakthrough Entertain¬ 
ers. But, as with many things, the Australian stand-up 
comic and actress sees it from a variety of perspectives. 

“Like, what happens after ‘breakthrough’?” Gadsby 
asked. “Like, I could be a one-hit wonder or I go on to 
being a deserved star?” She notes: “I think I was doing 
really well before all this craziness around ‘Nanette.’” 

“Nanette” is Gadsby’s latest stage show, which 
debuted in 2017, and enjoyed critical and commercial 
successes during its runs throughout Australia, at the 
Edinburgh Festival Fringe, in New York and Montreal. 

But it wasn’t until late June that the “craziness” 
began. That’s when Netflix released a filmed version of 
the show, and Gadsby, 40, became a global phenomenon. 

Many critics were blown away by the way Gadsby 
seamlessly segued from hilarity to humanity — quickly 


getting deep and dark about some harrowing experi¬ 
ences as a lesbian and as a woman. 

And while “Nanette” was written before the start of 
the #MeToo movement, Gadsby apparently felt it com¬ 
ing. In “Nanette,” she takes direct aim at straight white 
males and sexual abuse. 

Gadsby, a stand-up comic and actress in Australia and 
New Zealand since 2006, didn’t expect so many to get 
her. Gadsby said she expected the opposite: that her can¬ 
dor in “Nanette” would divide, not conquer, audiences. 

“What the magical thing was, what I realized, was, 
‘Oh, a lot of people are thinking this.’ And what I thought 
was making me a marginalized figure — you know, sort 
of a niche human — actually, by being completely truth¬ 
ful about it, has given me the unexpected realization 
that I’m not at all.” 

— Mike Cidoni Lennox/AP 



Chris Pizzello, Invision/AP 



John David Washington, 

actor 

John David Washington comes 
from a strong acting lineage, but 
he has carved out his own iden¬ 
tity as a powerful actor, earn¬ 
ing a Golden Globe nomination 
and generating Oscar buzz for 
his standout role in Spike Lee’s 
“BlacKkKlansman.” 

In his first starring role, 
Washington played a black police 
officer in Colorado who infiltrat¬ 
ed the Ku Klux Klan in the late 
1970s. The actor received praise 
for his portrayal of the gigantic 
Afro-wearing undercover officer, 
who notably used a “white voice” 
in scenes with a KKK grand 
wizard over the phone. 

Washington credits Lee for 
choosing him for his acting abili¬ 
ties, and not because he’s the son 
of Oscar-winning actor Denzel 
Washington and Pauletta Wash¬ 
ington, his actress-mom. 

“It’s just a compliment that 
(Spike Lee) believed in my abil¬ 
ity,” said the actor, the eldest 
of the couple’s four children. “I 
didn’t feel pressured. I felt en¬ 
couraged. (Lee) exemplified the 
true meaning of trusting your 
teammate.... It was so liberating 
as an artist. It gave me the confi¬ 
dence I didn’t realize I needed.” 

Washington made a few other 
big-screen appearances in 2018, 
starring in “Monsters and Men,” 
a film where he played a conflict¬ 
ed police officer who witnesses 
racism among his colleagues. 

He also appeared in the drama 
“Monster” and “The Old Man & 
the Gun,” featuring Robert Red- 
ford, Casey Affleck and Danny 
Glover. 

Washington’s success on 
the big screen comes while he 
continues to star as Ricky Jerret 
on HBO’s TV series “Bailers.” 
The 34-year-old actor said he is 
living out his “childhood dream,” 
but says the hard work must 
continue. 

“I can’t wait to keep growing 
as an artist,” he said. 

— Jonathan Landrum Jr./AP 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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Natasha Rothwell, 

actress 

Natasha Rothwell claims 
she is shy in real life, but her 
scene-stealing supporting roles 
in HBO’s hit show “Insecure” 
and the film “Love, Simon” have 
proven otherwise. 

Rothwell’s outspoken TV char¬ 
acter, Kelli, shines with witty 
one-liners and brash behavior, 
sometimes even more than “In¬ 
secure” series’ star Issa Rae. 

One of her most epic moments 
came during an episode when 
Kelli urinates on herself after po¬ 
lice used a stun gun on her after 
getting kicked out of Coachella 
because of a fight. 

In the romantic teen comedy 
“Love, Simon,” Rothwell’s screen 
time was limited, but she made 
her presence felt as a passionate 
teacher with strong opinions. 

Rothwell says both roles 
helped her become more confi¬ 
dent in her skin as a woman. 

“I get to put on someone who 
is truly unapologetic in every 
aspect of life,” said Rothwell, a 
former drama teacher in New 
York who used to write for “Sat¬ 
urday Night Live.” She is also a 
co-producer on “Insecure.” 

“As a black woman, I feel like 
much of my young adult life I 
was trying to apologize for being 
black or being a woman,” she 
added. “Kelli is someone who 
has never known that. Now, as a 
woman, I’m proud on both sides.” 

Rothwell, 38, will have the 
opportunity to grow even more. 
She will join the cast of the Gal 
Gadot-led “Wonder Woman 
1984,” out in summer 2020. 

Rothwell also will appear 
alongside Tiffany Haddish and 
Rose Byrne in the comedy “Lim¬ 
ited Partners,” set for next year. 
She’s also writing the upcom¬ 
ing film “Bridal Recall,” which 
focuses on a woman who wakes 
up with amnesia on her wedding 
day. 

In the future, Rothwell wants 
to play a lead in a romantic com¬ 
edy and do animation voiceover 
work. 

She says: “What continues to 
be true about the projects that 
I’m drawn to is: Am I working 
with people who inspire me, does 
the material challenge me, excite 
me and say something?” 

— Jonathan Landrum Jr./AP 


Henry Golding, actor 


Even though Henry Golding garnered 
instant fame from starring in the smash 
hit “Crazy Rich Asians,” the British- 
Malaysian actor isn’t sure if he’ll ever 
eclipse his meteoric success in the box- 
office hit. 

“I don’t know how I’m going to top 
this year. It’s all downhill from here,” 
he told The Associated Press recently, 
with a twinge of sarcasm. 

Even Golding knows that viewers are 
clamoring for more of the 31-year-old 
actor, who starred in his first movie 
role as the suave, Oxford-educated heir 
Nick Young in “Crazy Rich Asians,” 
the romantic comedy that spent three 
weeks at the top of the North American 
box office and grossed more than $173 
million in North America alone. 

It was the first Hollywood film to 
have a predominantly Asian-American 
cast since “The Joy Luck Club,” which 
debuted 25 years ago. 

Golding had a sense the movie would 
resonate with audiences when filming 
it because it “was an amazing work of 
art.” But it wasn’t until after the movie’s 
release that he was able to measure its 
impact on viewers. 

“That’s when I started getting mes¬ 
sages. People were coming up to me 
saying ‘the movie is amazing. You guys 
did such a fantastic job. It means so 
much to me to see our faces portrayed 
on the big screen,”’ he said. “For me, it 


was wild.” 

For Golding, his rise has certainly 
been pretty wild ever since director Jon 
M. Chu chose him to star in “Crazy Rich 
Asians” without any movie appear¬ 
ances. Golding had primarily worked 
as a television host for shows on BBC, 
Discovery Channel Asia and ESPN Asia 
networks. 

Now, Golding is on the fast track as 
others are seeing the potential in him. 
After “Crazy Rich Asians,” he took on a 
much darker role in Paul Feig’s thriller 
“A Simple Favor” starring Blake Lively 
and Anna Kendrick. 

Next, Golding will be playing a gay 
British-Vietnamese man who travels to 
his birth country in Vietnam to scat¬ 
ter the ashes of his parents in the film 
“Monsoon,” expected to be released in 
2019. He’ll also star in Guy Ritchie’s 
“Toff Guys” with Matthew McCo- 
naughey and Kate Beckinsale. 

Golding said his recent projects have 
given him more confidence. He’s been 
putting in extra work through acting 
classes to hone his skills. 

“If you’re looking for longevity, you 
have to be a hard worker,” he said. “You 
have to put in the due diligence. You’ve 
got to be that people person. Essentially 
you become a commodity. You need to 
be that showman.... It’s a long road, but 
I’m getting to that point.” 

— Jonathan Landrum Jr./AP 




Ella Mai, singer 


Singer Ella Mai appreci¬ 
ates how much “Boo’d Up” has 
changed her life and jumpstarted 
her music career, but she wants 
to make one thing clear: “I know 
how to make songs. I’m not the 
‘Boo’d Up’ girl.” 

“Being someone who’s had an 
insane year off of one song, it can 
be a gift and a curse,” said 24- 
year-old Mai. “I felt like almost 
everyone was kind of like, ‘She’s 
a one-hit wonder.’ Everyone was 
waiting for me to fail, honestly. 
Like, ‘Ah, the next song she re¬ 
leases isn’t going to be as good.’” 

But Mai, who was born in 
London and lived in New York 
from ages 12 to 17, followed her 
debut hit with “Trip,” a platinum 
success currently spending its 
10th week on top of Billboard’s 
Hot R&B songs chart. 


Overall, she’s topped the R&B 
charts for 23 weeks this year 

— and counting. 

Her self-titled debut album, 
released in October, has already 
reached gold status and debuted 
at No. 5 on the all-genre Bill¬ 
board 200 albums chart. 

“Releasing the album was me 
saying, ‘I’m an album artist,”’ 
she said. 

Mai’s breakthrough year in¬ 
cluded an opening slot on tour for 
Bruno Mars, collaborations with 
Chris Brown, H.E.R. and Meek 
Mill, winning two Soul Train 
Awards and earning nominations 
at the MTV Video Music Awards 
and the American Music Awards 

— all while watching the triple¬ 
platinum “Boo’d Up” bring R&B 
back to the pop charts. 

— Mesfin Fekadu/AP 



Kane Brown, singer 


Kane Brown wasn’t sure he was going to 
make it. But there was one thing he was cer¬ 
tain about: He was never going to give up. 

The singer from humble beginnings has 
become one of the brightest new singers in 
music and arguably country music’s most 
successful act of the year. 

“I never had the T-know-I’m-going-to- 
make-it’ mentality. I always had the ‘I’m- 
never-gonna-give-up’ mentality,” said Brown, 
who grew up in Georgia. “I’m very competi¬ 
tive. Like, it’s with anything. If you say you’re 
gonna beat me in a video game, no, you’re 
not.” 

“I feel that’s the attitude you have to have 
if you’re trying to make it in this game,” he 
added. 

Part of Brown’s competitive nature comes 
from playing sports. He said as a kid he 
wanted to become an athlete when he was 
older, but he also enjoyed singing. That’s 
when he began posting videos of himself 
singing cover songs to Facebook, where he 
built a solid fan base. 

Now, the 25-year-old has three No. 1 
country hits with “What Ifs,” “Lose It” and 
“Heaven,” the most played song on country 
radio this year. His self-titled debut album is 


a platinum success and his sophomore effort, 
“Experiment,” debuted at No. 1 on both the 
pop and country charts last month. 

And Billboard named him second on its 
year-end list of top country artists — only 
behind the incomparable Chris Stapleton. 

Despite all the success, Brown still wants 
more: “I’m in huge competition with my¬ 
self and I always try to outdo myself.” 

At times, Brown has been seen 
as an outsider in the country 
music world, mainly because 
he is biracial and has multiple 
tattoos. But he said his indi¬ 
viduality is also an advan¬ 
tage, and he encourages 
other artists on the rise 
to embrace what makes 
them unique. 

“Don’t try to fit in 
with anybody else or be 
anybody else because 
I feel like if you stand 
out and you’re unique, 
that’s what makes 
people fall in love with 
you,” he said. 

— Mesfin Fekadu/AP 
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1. ‘Roma’ 

Alfonso Cuaron’s portrait of his youth in 1970s Mexico City manages to be intimate and epic, minutely ob¬ 
served and monumental, tender and exacting all at the same time. Focusing on the nanny who cared for him 
and his family during his parents’ divorce, this exquisitely filmed chronicle — photographed in silvery 
black and white — feels less like storytelling than poetry, shot through with shrewd social observation that 
never swamps the film’s deep emotional core. 



2. If Beale Street Could Talk’ 

Barry Jenkins adapts the James Baldwin novel in a style that 
transcends plot mechanics and character beats to become a 
tremulous ode to the fragility and fierce power of love. Bursting 
with vivid, gorgeous color and featuring a galvanizing supporting 
performance by Regina King, this depiction of a young African- 
American couple navigating a new relationship amid the racism 
and family pressures of 1960s New York starts out as pure cinema 
and winds up as pure feeling. 


THE 10 



FILMS OF 2018 





3. The Rider’ 

Brady Jandreau, a real-life cowboy liv¬ 
ing in South Dakota, is the charismatic 
star of this mesmerizing film, in which 
director Chloe Zhao redefines the Amer¬ 
ican Western as something both mythic 
and mundane. Following Jandreau as 
he recovers from a debilitating brain 
injury incurred while riding, the movie 
becomes a meditation on purpose, iden¬ 
tity, landscape and human frailty, all set 
against the magnificent backdrop of the 
Badlands. Although Zhao puts Jandreau 
and his family and friends into a lightly 
fictionalized narrative, “The Rider” 
possesses the authenticity of documen¬ 
tary, with the result being a style best 
described as grounded grandeur. 


By Ann Hornaday 
The Washington Post 

I f 2018 will be remembered 
for anything, it will be for 
well-executed blockbusters: 
From “Black Panther” and 
“Crazy Rich Asians” to “Mission: 
Impossible - Fallout” and “Hal¬ 
loween,” audiences were treated 
to exceptionally smart, technically 
proficient, visually rich exercises 
in action, romance, horror and 
other genres whose mass appeal 
usually makes them immune to 
questions of sophistication and 
aesthetic taste. 

A top-10 list for 2018 could easily 
include all those titles, with 


“Bohemian Rhapsody” and “A Star 
Is Born” thrown in for good mea¬ 
sure, not to mention pure pleasure. 
Similarly, in a year when four docu¬ 
mentaries shattered the $10 mil- 
lion-dollar ceiling, one could create 
a top 10 of nonfiction films alone: To 
“RBG,” “Won’t You Be My Neigh¬ 
bor?,” “Three Identical Strangers” 
and “Free Solo,” just add “Dark 
Money,” “Shirkers,” “Minding the 
Gap,” “Bisbee ’17,” “Saving Brin- 
ton” and “American Animals,” and 
boom — you have some of the very 
best movies of the year. 

As for the little indies that 
could, there were so many to love: 
the winsome comedies “Juliet, 


Naked,” “Hearts Beat Loud” and 
“Private Life”; the psychological 
sports drama “Borg vs. McEnroe”; 
the revisionist Westerns “Damsel” 
and “The Sisters Brothers”; “The 
Death of Stalin” and “Cold War,” 
one a flawlessly executed Soviet- 
era satire, the other a flawlessly 
executed Soviet-era love story. 

Two underseen portraits of hero¬ 
ism, “Journey’s End” and “First 
Man,” would round out that list as 
among my favorites of 2018. 

All by way of saying: Faced with 
so many worthy choices, an of- 
ficial-final-final-no-backsies list 
wasn’t easy to come up with. But 
here it is. 



4. ‘First Reformed’ 

From Paul Schrader (“Raging Bull,” “Taxi Driver”) comes 
a film that could be called the summa of his career and its 
cardinal concerns, including spiritual crisis, oppressive self- 
discipline and sudden, violent release. Ethan Hawke delivers 
a masterful performance as the troubled pastor of a semirural 
church, where he endures physical and psychic breakdowns that 
are terrifying and cathartic. Rigorous, austere, punctuated by 
bizarre and lurid touches, “First Reformed” marked the return 
of a master, collaborating with an actor at the top of his game. 



5. ‘BlacKkKIansman’ 

Outrageous, audacious, funny and caustic, Spike Lee’s adap¬ 
tation of the real-life story of Ron Stallworth bursts with the 
energy and distinctive cinematic language Lee has developed 
over a 30-year career. The movie isn’t perfect — there are mo¬ 
ments of excess and indulgence that have often bedeviled the 
filmmaker. But the sum of the parts is undeniably powerful, as 
the story grows beyond itself to become both a potent polemic 
and heartbreaking elegy. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 27 
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6. 'Green Book’ 

In many ways, this fact-based 
story of piano player Don Shirley 
and the white man he hired to 
drive him through the Jim Crow 
South in the early 1960s feels 
like a throwback: As a buddy 
road comedy set amid noxious 
and violent racism, it could easily 
have been a patronizing “feel 
good” portrayal of white redemp¬ 
tion and little else. Instead, this 
wildly entertaining film is about 
characters, played in marvelous 
performances by Mahershala 
Ali and Viggo Mortensen, who 
quickly outgrow their trope-ish 
outlines to become fully inhabited 
and unforgettable individuals. 




7. 'Eighth Grade’ 

We’ve seen this movie before: Awkward teen comes of age amid bullies, mean 
girls, well-meaning but clueless parents and her own crippling angst. But writer- 
director Bo Burnham, collaborating with actress Elsie Fisher, turns the genre 
inside out to create a portrait that’s painful and vicariously mortifying, sure, but 
also deeply compassionate and respectful of a young heroine whose anxieties are 
outstripped only by her own dazzling self-belief. 



8. 'Tully' 

If there’s any justice in this crazy world, Charl- 
ize Theron will be remembered at awards time 
for her spot-on portrayal of a mother battling 
what looks like postpartum depression but 
winds up being her own ambivalence. A fasci¬ 
nating dramatization of selfhood as serial lives, 
this strange chamber piece — co-starring the 
terrific Mackenzie Davis — was a head trip in 
all the right ways. 



9. 'Blindspotting’ 

Daveed Diggs and Rafael Casal 
wrote a rap musical based on grow¬ 
ing up in the midst of the political 
and cultural ferment of Oakland, 
Calif., ultimately creating a bold, 
boisterous commentary on ev¬ 
erything from gentrification and 
interracial friendship to assimila¬ 
tion and cultural appropriation. 
The movie, which Diggs and Casal 
also starred in, felt attuned to our 
times in ways both sobering and 
exhilarating. 


10. 'A Quiet Place’ 

The first true breakout hit of 2018 was a 
fabulous contradiction: a good old-fash¬ 
ioned horror movie that broke new ground 
in the use of sound; a genre exercise that 
called back to the elegance and purity of 
silent filmmaking; a heartwarming tale of 
family featuring a bracingly badass wife 
and mom (Emily Blunt). Directed by and 
starring John Krasinski, this film proved 
that in an era dominated by reboots, spi¬ 
noffs and endless franchises based on pre¬ 
existing material, originality isn’t dead. It 
just speaks very, very softly. 



Some of the best 
movie moments 

By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

A film doesn’t have to be great to 
have a great moment. 

They’re not mutually exclusive of 
course, but a great movie moment is 
something more ephemeral — a few 
minutes of pure, inexplicable joy, or 
even jaw-dropping disbelief that you 
want to revisit immediately. It’s the 
kind of scene you fast-forward to, 
the kind you want to re-watch with 
friends and family, the kind that 
becomes a meme. 

Here we look at some of our favor¬ 
ite movie moments from 2018 that 
stayed with us long after the credits 
rolled. 

'A Star Is Born’ 

Surely literal goosebumps are a 
good sign that you’ve just seen a 
pretty stunning movie moment. 
That’s what happens every time I 
watch the electric “Shallow” scene 
in “A Star Is Born,” and, specifically 
where Lady Gaga’s Ally takes a 
deep breath and walks out on stage 
to join Bradley Cooper’s Jackson 
Maine and sing her song in front of 
thousands of people. 

'Ready Player One’ 

In a film full of fanboy indulgences 
and movie nostalgia, Steven Spiel¬ 
berg got to geek out with his own 
idol, Stanley Kubrick, by re-creat¬ 
ing “The Shining’s” Overlook hotel 
in “Ready Player One” and put his 
own spin on it. Spielberg would 
never let homage get in the way of 
his own storytelling, though, so he 
settles for a brief wink instead of a 
full-on rehash. 

'Black Panther’ 

It’s not often that you find yourself 
really wondering what is going to 
happen in a major superhero movie, 
but “Black Panther” kept audiences 
guessing, and no more so than in 
one of the tensest and most exciting 
scenes of the year, when Michael B. 
Jordan’s Erik Killmonger — one of 
the year’s greatest movie villains 
— challenges Chadwick Boseman’s 
T’Challa for the throne, disarming 
the sitting ruler first with his words 
before they fight for the kingdom. 

'The Hate U Give’ 

“The Hate U Give” is a drama, no 
doubt, but there are some moments 
of wonderful, heartfelt levity that 
audiences might not realize from 
just the logline or trailer alone. In 
fact, some of the best scenes are the 
lighter ones, including the moment 
where Starr Carter’s (Amandla Sten- 
berg) no-nonsense dad, Mav Carter 
(Russell Hornsby), explains how the 
Hogwarts houses are like gangs. 

'Venom’ 

Was anyone more fully, totally com¬ 
mitted to such a bizarre character 
this year as Tom Hardy was as 
Eddie Brock/Venom? Look no fur¬ 
ther than the so-out-there-it-works 
scene where, ravenously hungry, 
Eddie jumps into a live lobster tank 
at a fancy restaurant and takes a 
bite out of one of the crustaceans. 
It’s an image I wish I could forget, 
actually, and yet.... 
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Palermo packs plenty of pleasant surprises 



E urope is always changing — and 
recently I discovered that Sicily’s 
capital of Palermo has become a 
whole new city in recent years. 
It’s cleaner, safer and more efficient. But it 
still retains its colorful edge — and that’s 
why I love it. 

Over the past decade, Palermo has 
revitalized itself with new museums, 
gentrified neighborhoods, pedestrianized 
streets and upscale shops and hotels. The 
Mafia’s influence has also significantly di¬ 
minished. Sure, the traffic is a free-for-all, 
and even the city’s prettiest public spaces 
are rough around the edges. It’s like 
Naples in that regard — but most visitors 
come to appreciate Palermo’s grittiness 
and what locals call its “bella chaos.” 

The heart of the city is Quattro Canti 
(“Four Corners”). It’s where two main 
streets — Via Maqueda and Via Vittorio 
Emanuele — intersect, dividing the city 
into four major historical neighborhoods. 
Between the streets are four Baroque 
facades, each adorned with three tiers of 
statues. The bottom statues represent the 
four seasons, from a young maiden for 
spring to an elderly woman for winter. 

A few steps from Quattro Canti is a trio 
of glorious churches, facing each other 
across Piazza Bellini: La Martorana, with 
gorgeous gilded mosaics; San Cataldo, 
filling a former mosque; and the highlight 
— Santa Caterina, where a simple exterior 
hides an explosive Sicilian Baroque inte¬ 
rior. 

Nearby, in Piazza Pretoria, the famous 
“Fountain of Shame” is one of the few 
Renaissance works here. Its gathering of 
marble statues includes gods, goddesses 
and grotesques on several tiers, with the 
virgin goddess of hunt, Diana, presid¬ 


ing above the commotion. The nickname 
comes from the nude figures — consid¬ 
ered quite racy in conservative Sicily. 

While Palermo can seem a bit ram¬ 
shackle, behind its decaying walls hide 
exquisite noble mansions reminding visi¬ 
tors of the island’s rich heritage. One of 

my favorite places 
to sneak a glimpse 
of aristocratic 
life is Palazzo 
Conte Federico, 
an elegant and 
extremely lived-in 
mansion built 
upon the city wall. 
Count Federico’s 
family has lived 
here for centuries. 
Tours of the man¬ 
sion are led by the sons. 

Perhaps the most fascinating sight is 
about 1.5 miles from the center, in a crypt 
below a Capuchin monastery. The Capu¬ 
chins, a branch of the Franciscan order, 
love to remind people of their mortality. 
Historically, when one of their monastic 
brothers died, their bones were saved and 
put on display. The Capuchins of Palermo 
took this tradition a step further, preserv¬ 
ing bodies in their entirety. 

Inside the Catacombs of the Capuchins, 
a maze of corridors contains about 2,000 
clothed skeletons and mummies: monks 
in brown robes, women wearing favorite 
dresses, priests in their vestments, sol¬ 
diers still in uniform, and children looking 
almost as if they were just taking a long 
nap. The oldest body — Brother Silves- 
tro — has been hanging here since 1599. 
These “bodies without souls” are meant to 
remind the living that their time on Earth 


is transitory, and something much greater 
awaits. If you believe in God, this crypt 
is actually a beautiful celebration of life. 

At the very least, it’s a thought-provoking 
reminder of your mortality. 

Palermo became a major city after the 
ninth-century arrival of the Arabs, who 
spurred the city’s development. In the 
11th century, the Normans, arriving from 
northern France, conquered and re-Chris¬ 
tianized Sicily. Yet the Arab influence 
lives on throughout the city. 

Arab influence is felt in Palermo’s street 
markets, where merchants retain the 


tradition of singing their sales pitches. My 
favorite place to witness this is the Ballaro 
Market, the city’s oldest, most authentic 
and liveliest market. And the Vucciria 
Market, despite having just a smattering 
of meat, fish and produce vendors, has one 
of the city’s best street food scenes — a 
one-stop shop for boiled octopus, spleen 
sandwiches and Sicily’s famous fried rice 
balls (arancine). 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 
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Bashes to start 
the new year right 

An exceptional year calls for 
an exceptional start, and luckily, 
a handful of European cities 
throw parties meant for every¬ 
one to enjoy. A last-minute visit 
to any one of this trio of vibrant 
capitals would provide the 
chance to kick off 2019 with an 
extra dash of pizazz. Prost! 

Vienna: For nearly three 
decades, the Austrian capital has 
been hosting an open-air extrav¬ 
aganza named the Silvesterpfad, 
or New Year’s Trail. In a typical 
year, some 700,000 local and 
international visitors bundle up 
and take to the streets to enjoy 
the right mix of stunning land¬ 
marks and architecture, tasty 
treats and live entertainment. 

As the bells chime midnight and 
fireworks go off above the Town 
Hall, couples and new friends 
step in time to the Danube Waltz. 

Visit: the transformation of 
Vienna’s Old Town into one huge 
party zone begins at 2 p.m. Dec. 
31. Visitors are meant to mean¬ 
der between the 14 stations, stop¬ 
ping to take in shows from waltz 
music or operetta to punk or 
rock band performances. Mulled 
wine and warming beverages 
fuel the revelers and keep them 
warm. Along the Graben, the 
city’s dance schools offer crash 
courses in how to waltz, turning 
the zone into a giant open-air 
ballroom. New Year’s Day is 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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greeted in classic fashion, with 
the “hangover cure” brunch and 
the Vienna Philharmonic’s New 
Year’s Concert broadcast on a 
big screen by the Town Hall 
from 10 a.m. Online: wienersil- 
vesterpfad.at/en 

Berlin: Germany’s legend¬ 
ary bash takes place along 
the “Strasse des 17. Juni,” a 
mile-long pedestrianized zone 
between the Brandenburg Gate 
and the Victory Column. Food 
and drink stands, concerts by 
well-known bands, light and 
laser shows and a huge fireworks 
display attract up to a million 
revelers of all ages. 

Visit: The gates open from 2 
p.m. Jan. 31, allowing visitors 
to watch bands and entertain¬ 
ers rehearsing for the big night 
ahead. The official program 
starts at 7 p.m. and continues 
until 3 a.m. the following day. 


This year’s crop of entertainers 
includes Eagle-Eye Cherry, Tony 
Hadley, Bonnie Tyler, D J Bobo, 
Nico Santos, Kerstin Ott and a 
“Village People” reunion. Access 
to the area is only via manned 
security checkpoints, so leave 
big bags, glass, fireworks and 
anything that could be construed 
as a weapon at home. Once the 
zone reaches capacity, entry is 
barred to new arrivals. Online: 
brandenburger-tor-berlin.de 
Madrid: As the midnight 
hour approaches Dec. 31, TVs 
throughout Spain are tuned in 
to the festivities unfolding in 
one of the capital’s most iconic 
locations, the Puerta del Sol. As 
the ball drops and the chimes of 
the Real Casa de Correos clock 
ring out, revelers from around 
the globe (it’s rumored that few 
locals turn out for this) attempt 
to ensure luck and prosperity in 
the year ahead by swallowing a 
grape at the sound of each chime. 
Grapes inhaled, it’s time to reach 
out and hug everyone within 
reach, pop open the cava and 
get the party started in earnest. 
New on this year’s agenda is 
festive lighting along the street, 
a light and fireworks show and 
a confetti drop following the 
midnight bells. For those who 
can’t be there on New Year’s Eve 
itself, or care to celebrate twice, 
a rehearsal takes place on Dec. 
30. Online: esmadrid.com/en/ 
whats-on/new-years-eve-party- 
puerta-sol 



Courtesy of Sebastian ToTH/Wienersilvesterpfad.at 


Vienna’s Old Town becomes one huge party zone Dec. 31. Visitors 
can watch the Vienna Philharmonic’s New Year’s Concert broadcast 
on a big screen by the Town Hall starting at 10 a.m. 


Silvester Lauf in Trier 

For those looking to take part 
in one last race in 2018, Silvester 
Lauf on Dec. 31 is one of Trier’s 
biggest sporting events of the 
year. 

The Bitburger 0,0% Silves- 
terlauf, as it’s officially called, 
models itself after one of South 
America’s most important races, 
the New Year’s run in Sao Paolo, 
Brazil. With musicians beating 
the samba drums along the route 
and confetti flying in the air, this 
race through Germany’s oldest 
city is as much a party for the 
spectators as a challenge for the 


runners. Races take part across 
several categories, from a 1- 
kilometer run for children, 5-km 
races for women and youth, to 
the 8-km men’s route. 

The event starts and finishes 
at the Hauptmarkt, the site of a 
stage from which the order of the 
day is proclaimed. 

If you’re not yet registered, 
you can try registering for the 
race from 4 p.m.-7 p.m. Dec. 30 
or from 10 a.m. up until an hour 
before the starting gun goes off. 
Registration takes place in the 
sports hall of the Max-Planck- 
Gymnasium on Sichelsstrasse 
3-5. Online: silvesterlauf.de 
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The interior of at La Taperia de Columela, crowded with locals, in Cadiz, Spain. 


After 

Hours: 

Spain 

By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

T he supposedly oldest con¬ 
tinuously inhabited city in 
Western Europe has some 
seemingly modern culinary 
tricks up its sleeve. 

While many U.S. sailors and Marines 
stationed and deployed to southern Spain 
tend to opt for Seville on weekend passes, 
I would argue that they should give Cadiz 
a try. It’s much closer to Naval Air Sta¬ 
tion Rota—just over 30 minutes by car, 
or less by taking the ferry directly from 
Rota. And the food is exceptionally good. 

If you like seafood, and the Span¬ 
ish tradition of sampling several small 
plates, or tapas, I highly recommend try¬ 
ing La Taperia de Columela. This taperia 
dishes out outstanding food at prices 
that make you think you’re robbing them 
blind. 

You’ll find them in an redone hole-in- 
the-wall in Cadiz’s old town, down one of 
the winding alleys near Market Hall. 

As befits a city on an island, the eatery 
specializes in fresh seafood tapas, but 
it serves plenty of meat dishes as well. 
Vegetarians, on the other hand, will find 
only a handful of options. This place re¬ 
ally isn’t for them. 

But for the rest of us, it’s great. 

The cod and octopus salad with cara¬ 
melized apples and avocado is high on 
the list of musts to try. It won an award in 
a local tapas contest, and I can see why. 

A big chunk of fish and slices of octopus 
are stacked precariously atop the fruit. 
When you take a bite, your taste buds are 
attacked by an onslaught of fresh flavor. 
It’s really too good to be called a salad. 
Another “salad” is the potatoes and 


La Taperia de Columela is hard to give 
directions to, but if you plug the address 
into GPS, you should be able to navigate 
the narrow alleys of Cadiz’s old town. 

prawns with tuna and olives, also stacked 
on top of each other. It would be the abso¬ 
lute highlight of most other restaurants. 
But here, quality comes cheap. 

Each of these salads costs about four 
euros ($4.56). 

There is a selection of cured meats, 
like the famed Spanish chorizo. But the 
bolder eater will no doubt opt for the 
“larded meats,” dipped in their extra fat. 

There is a huge selection of main- 
course tapas as well. 

I could go on for a while about all their 
great dishes, but I’ll limit this to my top 
three (don’t ask how many I had). The 
red tuna lasagna was delicious and very 
different than anything I’ve ever had be¬ 
fore. The grilled salmon over leek sauce 
was everything you want a good piece of 
salmon to be. And the cuttlefish, stewed 
in its own ink, is phenomenal. 

Eating a cuttlefish cooked in its own 
ink is basically the most alpha way to eat 
any animal. That’s like cooking a chicken 
in its own egg yolk (why doesn’t anybody 
do this and why do I have to think of 
everything?). But seriously, that ink is 
downright scrumptious and will leave 
you walking away smiling, with a set of 
black teeth. Swish some water around 
before smiling at anyone you want to 
impress. 

Each of the main-course tapas costs 
about three euros. I recommend get¬ 
ting two, and a salad tapa, which would 
be more than enough for even a hungry 
sailor coming down from standing duty 
in Rota all Friday night. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 





From top to bottom: Cod and octopus 
salad; potatoes and prawns with tuna 
and olives salad; red tuna lasagna; 
cuttlefish stewed in its own ink. 


LA TAPERIA 
DE COLUMELA 

Address: Calle Columela, 4,11001, 
Cadiz, Spain 

Directions: You need to use GPS to 
find this place. Cadiz is 30 minutes 
south of N.A.S. Rota, but the wind¬ 
ing narrow alleys of old-town Cadiz 
are too complicated to guide anyone 
through via written instructions. 
Hours: 1-4 p.m. and 8-11 p.m. daily, 
closed on Sundays 
Drinks: A huge list of Spanish wine, 
also beer and some non-alcoholic 
drinks 

Food: Spanish tapas and seafood 
Prices: Around 3-4 euros per tapas 
plate, or 12 euros for a meal of three 
Dress: Casual 

— Martin Egnash 
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The best 
cookbooks 
of 2018 

By Corin Hirsch 

Newsday 

Each year, a tower of cookbooks slowly 
rises in our office; at least one arrives 
each day, sometimes more. As the months 
pass, themes emerge. In 2018 — despite 
the odd proliferation of instant-pot and 
air-frying cookbooks (how long a shelf life 
do these have?) — more than a handful 
made us think, “Where have you been all 
of my life?” We’ve whittled these down to 
six that have the power to broaden your 
kitchen practice, or simply entertain. 

With its minimalist cover and hot-pink 
page edges, “River Cafe London: Thirty 
Years of Recipes and the Story of a Much- 
Loved Restaurant,” by Ruth Rogers, Rose 
Gray, Sian Wyn Owen and Joseph Trivelli 
(Knopf, $40) is a beautiful object, but also 
feels very necessary. The 120 recipes 
culled from the playbook of this legendary 
London restaurant — where chefs Rog¬ 
ers and Gray transformed Italian staples 
into no-nonsense masterpieces — travel 
from fig and cannellini bean salad to pork 
braised in milk, garlic and sage, but¬ 
tressed by gorgeous photography. 

Technicolor produce that has the 
starring role in “Saladish: A Crunchier, 
Grainier, Herbier, Heartier, Tastier Way 
With Vegetables,” by Ilene Rosen with 
Donna Gelb (Artisan, $24.95). This slim 
but packed volume cinches together such 
constructions as scorched chive-bud salad 
with smoked tofu, chayote-and-apple salad 
and deconstructed egg salad with notes 
on, for instance, pickling stems and dress¬ 
ing Japanese eggplant multiple ways. 

Michael Solonomov and Steven Cook 
won a James Beard Award for their first 
cookbook “Zahav,” and their follow-up, 
“Israeli Soul: Easy, Essential, Delicious” 
(Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, $35) goes 
deeper still, plumbing the diverse dishes 
that constitute eating in Israel — hummus 
and sabich, sure, but also Bulgarian ke¬ 
babs, Georgian khachapuri and Persian- 
style meatballs with beet sauce. By the 
last recipes (for ice pops), you’ll feel as if 
you’ve been taken on a tour of the country. 

One could thumb through “Let’s Eat 
France,” by Francois-Regis Gaudry 
(Artisan, $50), for years, and still encoun¬ 
ter new things — such as the differences 
between meringues, the golden rules of 
potage parmentier or French history told 
through Camembert labels. This ginor- 
mous book is constructed like an ency¬ 
clopedia/magazine where you come to 
recipes by way of infographics, mini-histo¬ 
ries and recollections from writers. 

The soulful “Zoe’s Ghana Kitchen: 
Traditional Ghanian Recipes Remixed 
for the Modern Kitchen,” by Zoe Adjon- 
yoh (Mitchell Beazley, $29.99) makes 
you wonder why cocoyam pottage or the 
goat-based curry known as waakye stew 
are not more widely known. Adjonyoh, a 
London chef who runs Ghanaian food pop- 
ups and supper clubs, makes these dishes 
seem like the next hot culinary frontier. 

Chef Anito Lo reports she has been 
“dumped almost as many times as I’ve 
been in relationships.” That, blended with 
the off-kilter hours of a chef, have yielded 
the seminal “Solo: A Modern Cookbook 
for a Party of One” (Knopf, $28.95). 

In Lo’s hands, solitary dining becomes 
almost sexy, from hand rolls of mackerel, 
cucumber and avocado to braised short 
rib with caramelized endive and cau¬ 
liflower chat with onions. As Lo writes 
in her intro, “butter is a perfectly good 
substitute for love.” We’d agree. 
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THE RIGHT 

BALANCE 


Owned and operated by a US vet, gymnastics 
academy in Kaiserslautern offers an array of 
programs for kids — and their brave parents 


By Brian Ferguson 
Stars and Stripes 

W hat went through my head as 
I walked into Gymfinity In¬ 
ternational GmbH in Kaiser¬ 
slautern, Germany, was: “I’m 
probably going to hurt myself.” 

At 40 years old, 6 feet, 1 inch tall and 
about 230 pounds, USA Gymnastics would 
be lucky to have me. Because, of course, 
every high-level gymnastics team needs 
an out-of-shape journalist with back and 
elbow problems. 

Gymfinity has open gym on Wednes¬ 
days from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. For 4 
euros, kids up to six years old can stop 
by and explore the gym and equipment, 
while adults are free. 

My 3-year-old daughter Phoebe, 
dressed in her best leotard, was ready to 
go, even though I only brought her so I 
could play on the equipment. Neither of 
us had ever done gymnastics, and I wasn’t 
surprised when I was asked to sign a 
waiver assuming the risk, which everyone 
must sign to participate. 

The owner, Ande Silberman, is a U.S. 
Army veteran and has been involved in 
gymnastics her entire life. She opened 
the gym a little more than a year ago, and 
most everyone from the staff to the cli¬ 
entele spoke English. It’s basically a U.S. 
gym in the middle of Kaiserslautern. 

“I saw the need for a gym here,” Silber¬ 
man said. “The German system has an 
elite track for gymnasts, but they won’t 
take an American in that system. There 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: Merkurstrasse 14A, 67663 
Kaiserslautern, Germany 

TIMES 

Monday through Thursday 9:30 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. and 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 

COSTS 

Varies by class 

INFORMATION 

Online: gymfinityinternational.com; 
phone: (0631) 311 60042 or +49 631 
31160042 

— Brian Ferguson 


were no options here for competitive 
American gymnasts. Now, American 
families have an option if they PCS here 
with an elite gymnast.” 

The gym looked like what I imagined. 
There was a trampoline, a vault, uneven 
bars, a high bar, several balance beams 
and a bouncy floor for the floor exercise. 
It’s an overconfident, inexperienced 
gymnast’s dream. 

Parents are responsible for their chil¬ 



Brian Ferguson lacks form and experience as he swings back and forth on a high bar. 
For 4 euros, kids up to age 6 can explore the gym and equipment. Adults are free. 


dren during toddler open gym. Somewhat 
hesitant at first, Phoebe tried everything, 
and I was right there with her, waiting 
for my chance to shine. I passed on the 
balance beam, however, for fear of what 
could happen. 

I made it over to the high bar and was 
pretty sure that I could swing all the 
way around. It was already chalked, so I 
jumped up. As I started to swing, I could 
feel the skin leaving my hands. I asked one 
of the moms there to photograph my awe¬ 
someness. Huge mistake. I swung back and 
forth about five times before I let go for the 
dismount. I didn’t make it around, and I’m 
pretty sure I lacked form and grace. 

Next up: the vault. I watched my daugh¬ 
ter run down and jump on the springboard 
and stop. That’s not how you do it. 

“Let me show you how to do it,” I said. 

As I started to run, I could envision 
myself flipping through the air onto the 
soft pad. As I hit the springboard, I felt my 
knees buckle and the most I could bring 
myself to do was a leapfrog over the vault. 


What a sad display. 

We spent the next 30 minutes jumping 
on the trampoline, which was fun for ev¬ 
eryone. Phoebe loved the experience and 
was so tired she laid down on the mat and 
said she was going to take a nap, which 
never happens. I was just happy I hadn’t 
hurt myself. 

“I think some adults come in a little 
overconfident and practically break them¬ 
selves,” Silberman said. “When they fall, 
they fall loud.” 

After class, Silberman informed me 
there was an adult class I could attend. 

I’m back in the game. 

Gymfinity International has classes for 
most anyone interested in gymnastics or 
fitness. Classes, prices and times can be 
found on their website, and they accept 
value-added tax forms. 

Not totally disappointed in my perfor¬ 
mance, I think next time I’ll just stick to 
what I’m good at: floor exercise. 

ferguson.brian@stripes.com 
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Try a day pass to 
an airline lounge 

Stuck at the airport. Ugh. 
Whatever the reason — long 
layover, bad weather or an un¬ 
expected delay — and no matter 
how nice the terminal, you’re 
probably bored or tired. Wouldn’t 
it be lovely to have somewhere to 
escape the crowds, relax com¬ 
fortably, charge your cellphone 
without battling for an electrical 
outlet and grab a bite that doesn’t 
take a chomp out of your wallet? 
Such a place exists: an airport 
lounge. 

You don’t you need a member¬ 
ship, elite status, a first-class 
ticket or one of those fancy 
premium credit cards to gain 
entry. A number of lounges sell 
single-use day passes that are 
just the ticket for travelers with 
time to kill or in need of a quiet 
respite. 

Once spartan spaces where 
harried frequent fliers could get 
a cup of coffee, make a phone 
call and read the newspaper, 
airport lounges have changed 
dramatically in the past decade 
and are now nicely designed, 
comfortable spaces offering bet¬ 
ter food and worthwhile ameni¬ 
ties. 

“Airlines used to focus on the 
corporate traveler. Now across 
the industry, we’re seeing them 
invest in lounges to create a total 
experience for both the business 
and leisure traveler,” says Brett 
Catlin, managing director of 
alliances and product at Alaska 
Airlines, which is spending $40 
million to build and renovate 
lounges across the United States. 
In addition to the U.S. airline- 
branded lounges, there are some 
operated independently, such 
as the Club Airport Lounge and 
Escape Lounge. 

Want to enter the inner sanc¬ 
tum? Expect to pay $40 to $60 
per person, typically at the door, 
for those operated by major U.S. 
carriers. (As of Nov. 15, Delta 
Air Lines discontinued the sale 
of single-visit passes to Delta Sky 
Clubs, and with the exception of 
Air Canada, Etihad Airways and 
Emirates, few international car¬ 
riers sell day passes.) 

You’ll be asked to show a gov¬ 
ernment-issued ID and a board¬ 
ing pass for same-day travel on 
the airline or a partner airline. 
You might be denied entry if it 
is crowded with card-carrying 
members and other passengers 
entitled to club use. 

Once inside, travelers often 
receive access to complimen¬ 
tary eats, ample workspace with 
high-speed internet, comfy spots 
to kick back, oodles of power 
outlets, private restrooms and, 
in some lounges, a fully staffed 
travel desk. 

That travel desk might be the 
most important. Airlines assign 
only their best-of-the-best gate 
agents to their lounges. So, if 
you miss a connection or your 
flight is canceled, you have an 
experienced airline pro acting 
as a concierge who knows all the 
tricks to get you rebooked. 

If you know in advance that 
you’ll have a long layover during 
your travels, you might want 
to check out programs such as 
LoungeBuddy or Lounge Pass, in 
addition to the airline you are fly¬ 
ing. These websites offer access 
to hundreds of lounges globally. 

— Laura Daily 

Special to The Washington Post 
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By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

D uring the early spring 
months, one of the 
most popular activities 
in mainland Japan is 
hanami — coming together with 
friends, family or coworkers 
for food-filled picnics that take 
place beneath the fully-bloomed 
sakura, or cherry blossom, trees. 
Hanami means “flower viewing” 
in Japanese, and many residents 
of Japan look forward to these 
lively gatherings as a way to 
celebrate the end of a long and 
cold winter. 

On Okinawa, hanami is more 
subdued compared to the hanami 
celebrations on the mainland. 
Here, hanami is less about 
bentos and beer and more about 
enjoying nature — a laid-back 
activity fitting for the island 
lifestyle. Sakura viewers drive to 
their favorite hanami locations 
and stroll around to look at the 
blossoms, enjoying snacks such 
as yakisoba and ice cream sold 
by vendors. 

Okinawa hanami comes earlier 
than it does elsewhere. Oki¬ 
nawa’s cherry blossom season 
starts much earlier than main¬ 
land Japan, beginning around 
mid-January and lasting through 
mid-February. During this time, 
other flowers are also often in 
full bloom. 

While Okinawa’s summers are 
famous across the country, the 
mild weather during Okinawa 
hanami makes winter an ideal 
time to visit the island and take 
in the scenery. 

Here are some of the best 
spots on Okinawa to have a fun- 
filled flower viewing experience. 




Yaedake Sakura Festival 

The Yaedake Sakura Festival is the most famous 
hanami celebration on Okinawa. Visitors can drive 
up Yaedake (also known as Mt. Yae) and enjoy 
the kanhizakura, or Taiwanese cherry blossoms, 
that dot the mountain. Kanhizakura blossoms are 
a bright, vivid pink — a colorful contrast to the 
pale pink someiyoshino blossoms usually found on 
the mainland. There are other differences about 
this type of blossom, too. At the end of the sakura 
season, the entire flower falls off the tree, instead of 
the individual petals. 

While driving up the mountain, be sure to stop 
at the Bic Ice ice cream stand for their popular 
sakura ice cream (400 yen for a double scoop, or 
about $3.50). Served in a handmade waffle cone, 
the sakura ice cream is sold only during hanami 
season. I always look forward to having at least one 
or two sakura waffle cones during the season. 


Haneji Cosmos 

Cosmos, a bright pink flower similar to daisies, 
are known as autumn flowers in mainland Japan — 
but you can spot cosmos in Okinawa in January and 
February. The most famous locations for cosmos 
viewing are at Haneji rice farms. The farmers plant 
cosmos seeds in their rice fields to enrich the soil 
and allow it to rest between crops. After the cosmos 
are fully bloomed, the plants are used as fertilizer 
for the next crop of rice — but not before crowds 
of flower lovers come to enjoy the colorful scene. 
The flowers are usually cut down by the farmers in 
February, so be sure to come earlier in the season 
for the best chances at seeing the blooms. 


Photos by Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes 


Kitanakagusuku Sunflower 

Sunflowers aren’t often associated with winter 
— but on Okinawa, the bright yellow flowers are in 
full bloom around hanami season. In the Kita¬ 
nakagusuku neighborhood, located slightly north 
of Ginowan, visitors can enjoy seeing the earli¬ 
est-blooming sunflowers in Japan. Here, a small 
sunflower garden nestled in a residential neighbor¬ 
hood is popular among locals for its collection of 
brightly colored blooms. Parking can be difficult, 
but the site of sunflowers in winter is sure to make 
up for the effort it takes to get there. 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 




A diner becomes part of the act after a dancer brings him on stage for a hula lesson. 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

A lthough special holiday meals 

come once or twice a year, luaus 
in Hawaii are as plentiful as the 
state’s famous rainbows. 

Sea Life Park’s Ka Moana Luau is 
among the best on Oahu, offering diners a 
bountiful banquet — as well as activities 
for young and old, a gorgeous seaward 
vista and hula dancers aplenty. 

Located on the opposite side of Oahu 
from Honolulu, Sea Life Park is nestled 
between the rugged cliffs of Makapu’u 
and the blue waters of the island’s eastern 
coastline. 

By day, the park features dolphin and 
sea lion shows, as well as interactive 
aquarium exhibits containing a wide 
variety of local sea creatures. But five eve¬ 
nings a week, Ka Moana Luau is Sea Life 
Park’s biggest attraction. 

Seating at traditional luaus is on the 
ground, but at the Ka Moana Luau, you’ll 
dine at one of dozens of tables set up 
under the open sky. Beyond the tables is a 
lovely view of the isle-dotted bay. 

“Luau” is the Hawaiian word for feast 
— and that’s what you get here. The food 
is served buffet style, offering guests the 
chance to try a little bit of everything. 

The buffet starts off with a robust salad 
bar that includes baby spring greens, 
spinach, shredded carrots, cucumbers, 
cherry tomatoes, radish sprouts and fried 
wonton strips. 

If you prefer your veggies cooked, a 
mix of freshly steamed vegetables — such 
as zucchini and yellow squash — is also 
available. More adventurous diners can 
opt for the baked taro root, a popular 
Hawaiian staple. 

Main dishes include seared ahi covered 
in a salsa of mango, pineapple and papaya. 
The sweet and sour flavors of the fruit are 
the perfect tangy complement to the fresh 
slices of fish. 

For the fish-averse, the buffet’s chicken 
skewers — marinated in a mix of soy 
sauce, pineapple juice, ginger and garlic 
— are a nice alternative. Despite being 
cooked in large quantities for a crowd of 
hungry diners, the meat was surprisingly 
moist and tender. 


The star of any luau, however, is the 
kalua pork. You can’t have a luau without 
it. 

During a traditional luau, a pig is 
cooked in an underground pit called an 
imu. Kalua pork gets its name from this 
time-consuming and complicated process, 
as the Hawaiian phrase “ka lua” literally 
translates to “the hole.” 

Modern luaus prepare pork in more 
efficient ways — but many still include 
an imu ceremony, during which a cooked 
whole pig is dramatically unearthed from 
the pit and laid upon a wooden platter 
hoisted by anywhere from two to four 
men. 

During the Ka Moana Luau, two 
Polynesian-garbed men parade a whole 
roasted pig to the stage just before dinner 
is served. If you’re lucky, you might even 
be plucked from the crowd to help carry 
the platter. 

The shredded kalua pork is mixed with 
fresh chopped cabbage and, while lean, 
still manages to be incredibly juicy. A 
tinge of smoke flavor gives the pork an 
added bit of complexity. 

After feasting, be sure to save room for 
dessert — which can include items such as 
guava-coconut cake slathered in la creme 
Chantilly, or macadamia nut cookies. 

Wine and beer also may be purchased. 



Flame-twirling is part of Ka Moana Luau’s 
90 minutes of entertainment. 


While food is central to a luau, there’s a 
lot more going on during the roughly 2 Vi- 
hour Ka Moana Luau. 

Before the buffet begins, guests can 
partake in a half-dozen interactive Hawai¬ 
ian activities — many of which are family 
friendly and perfect for younger children. 
Among them are: weaving headbands out 
of palm fronds; learning basic ukulele 
chords; stringing a lei out of fresh flow¬ 
ers; learning to use traditional hula dance 


KA MOANA LUAU 

LOCATION: Sea Life Park, 41-202 
Kalanianaole Highway #7, Waimana- 
lo, Hawaii 

DIRECTIONS: From Waikiki 
Beach, take the H-l freeway east, 
which eventually becomes Highway 
72 when reaching the east shore of 
Oahu. Drive past Hanauma Bay and 
Sandy Beach to Makapu’u Point. Sea 
Life Park is on the left side of the 
road, marked with a large sign at the 
entrance. Proceed to parking lot en¬ 
trance. Parking is $5. Traffic can be 
dense on the two-lane highway, so be 
sure to allot enough time. Transpor¬ 
tation (for a fee) is available to guests 
at certain Waikiki hotels, provided 
reservations are made 48 hours in 
advance. 

HOURS: Seating begins at 5:30 p.m. 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day and Friday. No luau on Thurs¬ 
days or Saturdays. 

COST: Basic cost for the buffet and 
show is $99 for adults, $87 ages 13- 
17, $74 ages 4-12 and free for ages 3 
and under. Higher-priced packages 
— which include several complimen¬ 
tary alcoholic beverages, front-row 
seating, a free souvenir photo and 
other perks — are also available. 
DRESS: Casual 

INFORMATION: Reservations are 
required, www.sealifeparkhawaii. 
com/things-to-do/luau 

— Wyatt Olson 


implements; and getting a temporary 
tattoo. 

And then, of course, there is the requi¬ 
site performance for which many luaus 
are famous. At Ka Moana Luau, the per¬ 
formers put on a spectacular flame-twirl¬ 
ing and hula-dance show — 90 minutes of 
live music, costume changes, comedy and 
interaction with the audience. 

You might never again be satisfied with 
turkey and stuffing. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 
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'Red Dead Redemption 2’ 

The new standard-bearer for open-world game design 
is a lavishly detailed Western set at the tail end of the 
19th century. “Red Dead Redemption 2” tells the story 
of a gang who finds its outlaw lifestyle increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to maintain as representatives of government and 
private industry consolidate their power from coast to 


coast. At the center of the events is Arthur Morgan, a 
pillar of the gang who, over time, comes to question his 
values. Watching Morgan interact with his comrades 
is as interesting as partaking in a shootout. If you can 
come to grips with game’s byzantine controls, then noth¬ 
ing should prevent you from enjoying one of the finest 
games ever made. 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Xbox One 



‘Gorogoa’ 

This beautifully constructed point-and-click puzzle 
game was released just outside of the window for 
consideration of 2017’s best games. “Gorogoa” secures 
its place on this year’s list because few games before or 
since have offered such a fascinating meditation on the 
subject of spiritual growth. “Gorogoa” unfolds across 
a four-tiled grid over which players rearrange illus¬ 
trated panels alongside or over top of each other. Doing 
so teases out new connections between places and 
phenomena that otherwise are separated by time and 
space. If you’re interested in video games as art, then 
“Gorogoa” is one to be studied. 

Platforms: Android, iPhone, PC, PlayStation 4, Mac, 
Xbox One 


THE 10 

BEST 


VIDEO GAMES OF 2018 


By Christopher Byrd and Harold Goldberg 

Special to The Washington Post 

I n 2018, the global video game industry continued to expand, leading analysts to predict 
that by the close of the year it will have generated well over $130 billion in revenue. While 
much of this growth is driven by well-known titles like “Fortnite,” whose iOS version raked 
in more than $300 million since its release in March, some are worried that the market has 
become oversaturated. 

The battle-royale trend that PlayerUnknown’s Battlegrounds started last year showed no sign of 
slowing down as “Call of Duty: Black Ops 4” followed suit. After it was announced that this year’s 
entry in the long-running series would be forgoing a single-player campaign, the old are-single-play- 
er-games-dying conversation was reignited. Yet, as this year’s list shows, we were preoccupied with 
enough incredible single-player experiences that we didn’t give much thought to that discussion. 



'God of War’ 

Even for a god, the old cliche holds: becoming a parent 
changes everything. No longer the brash psychopath 
he once was, Kratos, aka The Ghost of Sparta, has 
mellowed since he exterminated the gods of Olympus. 
Having left his native Greece for the land of the Norse, 
Kratos embarks on a quest with his young son to scatter 


the ashes of the child’s mother from the highest peak in 
the realm. Along the way they meet the World Ser¬ 
pent, befriend a severed head and slay many monsters. 
Kratos’ struggle with the legacy of his past, as he tries to 
steer his son onto a better path, gives this stellar action 
game a welcomed bit of emotional friction. 

Platform: PlayStation 4 



'Tetris Effect’ 

Here is a game that should come with multiple warn¬ 
ing labels such as: “May cause hours to slip away in 
solipsistic bliss.” Designed by the visionary creator 
Tetsuya Mizuguchi (whose “Rez Infinite” made the 
Post’s 2016 list), “Tetris Effect” takes Alexey Pajitnov’s 
classic puzzle game and wraps an audiovisual experi¬ 
ence around it that’s psychedelic enough to put you in 
touch with your inner shaman. Playing Tetris amid 
swimming dolphins or at a celebration in the desert is 
distracting enough to push all other distractions aside. 
Once you start, you might find it hard to stop. 

Platform: PlayStation VR 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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FROM PAGE 34 

'Marvel's Spider-Man' 

Excelsior! It’s your friendly neighborhood Spider- 
Man, loftier and fancier than you’ve seen him in 37 
other games from the past 36 years. Sure, Insomni¬ 
ac’s often-thin narrative foreshadows way too much, 
but there’s some of the world’s finest, movie-like 
action ensconced within this Marvel-inspired New 


York City. The best web-swinging feats through 
Manhattan feel like a purposeful, mesmerizing 
fever dream. If co-creator Stan Lee were around 
today, sitting atop the Empire State Building next to 
Spider-Man to observe the thriving mecca below, he 
just might utter the mellifluous words, “Make Mine 
Insomniac!” 

Platform: PlayStation 4 



'Monster Hunter: World’ 

This is for the core gamer. If you haven’t logged at least 100 hours 
in “Monster Hunter: World,” you haven’t really played this lush, 
action-oriented RPG. Yes, you kill or trap dragons of various spe¬ 
cies. Yes, you’re on a mission to save everyone’s very existence 
by vanquishing the awe-inspiring dragon Zorah Magdaros. But 
the world is so varied that it’s difficult to stop playing, especially 
since Capcom has added events that include heroes and enemies 
from other games like “Horizon Zero Dawn’s” Aloy, Mega-Man 
costumes and the evil King Behemoth from “Final Fantasy XIV.” 
So, set aside some serious blocks of time. This monster of a game 
is very much worth the indulgence. 

Platforms: PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox One 

Capcom 


Motion Twin 



'Dead Cells’ 

The premise of “Dead Cells” is as hackneyed as any in video 
games — guide a faceless dude through dungeons and other inhos¬ 
pitable places where murderous creatures lie in wait. But if you 
have a fondness for the side-scrolling, hack-and-slash games of the 
’90s, then “Dead Cells” may feel like a natural endpoint. It chan¬ 
nels the energy of an arcade experience by tasking the player with 
completing it in one go. However, a series of permanent unlocks 
means that a failed run need not end in vain. And randomized en¬ 
vironments lessen the annoyance of repetition. A generous range 
of randomized equipment encourages a number of playstyles. 
Everything about it is polished to a sheen. 

Platforms: Mac, Nintendo Switch, PC, PlayStation 4, Xbox One 



‘Florence’ 

Forget the very idea of angst. This short, emotion-filled experience 
made for mobile phones presents the ideal picture of a young rela¬ 
tionship circa 2018. Everything here is a cut above. The mundane 
nature of the everyday (the crowded train ride to work, the toiling 
over spreadsheets) gives way to the floating feeling of attraction 
when Florence first hears the cello played by what will become the 
object of her affections. The music tugs at your heart without be¬ 
coming cloying. It’s a game that’s the perfect digital stocking stuffer 
for the cynical friend in your life. If it doesn’t move the person who 
gets the gift of “Florence,” maybe it’s time to move on. 

Platforms: Android, Mac, iOS 




'Where The Water Tastes Like Wine’ 

The excellent indie “Where The Water Tastes 
Like Wine” isn’t full of tricky, new methods of 
gameplay. Rather, it’s a compelling road trip on 
U.S. soil circa the Depression Era. The events 
encountered during this hardscrabble life on 
foot feels like they could well have happened. 
Sting is here to do voice-over for a devil-like, 
philosophizing protagonist who wants to control 
your life. But it’s the smaller characters you 
meet on the side of the road that haunt you. 

And that’s what this narrative-heavy game 
does. The rich American myths presented here 
stay with you. And even when you forget the 
particulars of the many tales that have unfold¬ 
ed, you remember the greatness of the overall 
experience. 

Platforms: PC, Mac 

Good Shepherd Entertainment 


'Moss’ 

Moss the mouse. It doesn’t seem 
like much. Just three stark 
words. But when you add a 
fighting personality to a female, 
sword-wielding rodent and inject 
some of the best virtual real¬ 
ity we’ve seen on Sony’s PSVR 
system, the result is a puzzle-ori¬ 
ented platformer that nears the 
level of masterpiece. Graphically, 
too, Moss shines with verdant, 
bucolic forests and dimly lit, 
mysterious dungeons. And when 
Moss looks up to you for help, 
it’s not only sweet and touching. 
You happily become this strong, 
female warrior. 

Platforms: PlayStation VR; 
Oculus Rift; HTC Vive; Windows 
Mixed Reality 
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ALBUMS 


2. Kacey Musgraves, 
'Golden Hour’ 

At its base, Kacey Musgraves’ 
fourth album is a country record. 
And woven into it are sounds like 
dance, pop, R&B and other genres. 
The result is a piercing, soulful 
album where Musgraves’ gliding 
vocals treat each song like a mini 
masterpiece. The lyrics are strong 
and sharp throughout the 13-track 
album, and each song is touching 
and beautiful. “Golden Hour” will 
put a smile on your face, and live 
inside of your heart. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 


By Mesfin Fekadu mm mm 

Associated. Press M * m\ 

1. Janelle Monae, ‘Dirty Computer’ 

When Janelle Monae released the masterfully brilliant “The 
ArchAndroid” in 2010, it was hard to imagine how this futuris¬ 
tic, already-seasoned artist could grow, and where that growth 
would take her. Enter “Dirty Computer,” her third full-length 
album and another work of genius from one of contemporary 

music’s best entertainers. There are so many ways to describe this stunning album: Honest. 
Fun. Sexual. Political. Thought-provoking. Empowering. Liberating. And simply put — it’s 
just damn good. Songs like “Crazy, Classic, Life,” “Take a Byte,” “Screwed,” “I Got the 
Juice” and “Pynk” inject into your bloodstream and spread a carefree confidence through¬ 
out your body, causing you to dance, and dance, and dance some more. It feels like freedom. 
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3. J. Cole, ‘KOD’ 

At a time when the entertainment 
world is questioning the relevance 
of the Grammys, it’s hard to take the 
organization seriously when J. Cole’s 
“KOD” didn’t garner a nomination 
for best rap album. His fifth release, 
which he mainly produced on his own, 
is powerful, striking and remarkable, 
and easily the year’s best hip-hop 
album, and we don’t need a Grammy 
co-sign to confirm that. 



4. Various artists, 

Insecure: Music from 
the HBO Original Series, 
Season 3' 

There’s not much that can hold you 
over during the months and months 
of waiting in between seasons of 
“Insecure,” except for the TV show’s 
epic soundtrack. This compilation is 
a breezy effort that plays smoother 
than most of the albums released this 
year. Every song is outstanding — no 
skipping going on here — and the 
track list will give a chance to discov¬ 
er some artists you may have never 
heard before. 



5. Chloe x Halle, 

The Kids Are Alright’ 

The sister duo Chloe x Halle have 
beautifully mastered harmonization, 
and they sound like angels throughout 
“The Kids Are Alright.” The album 
intro, “Hello Friend,” brilliantly tran¬ 
sitions into the title track and the rest 
of the next-level songs, from “Fake” 
to “Everywhere” to “Happy Without 
Me,” prove there’s more to come from 
the talented Beyonce mentees. 
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6. The Carters, 

'Everything Is Love’ 

Beyonce’s debut rap album was an 
adventure and further shows that 
there is probably little she can’t do. 
She shines, alongside Jay-Z, on their 
first collaborative album that is a mix 
of Soundcloud rap, alternative R&B 
and overall amazingness. 



9. Christine and the Queens, 
'Chris’ 

French singer Christine and the 
Queens’ sophomore album is a pop 
escapade, with addictive songs like 
“Comme si,” “Girlfriend,” “Goya 
Soda” and “Feels so good” worth 
listening again, again and again. 




7. Robyn, 'Honey’ 

Robyn’s album is like a tasty des¬ 
sert, with just the right amount of 
sweetness. 


10. Madisen Ward 
& the Mama Bear, 

'The Radio Winners’ 

Harmonizing with family members 
— done correctly — can feel like an 
out-of-body experience. The mother- 
and-son duo Madisen Ward & the 
Mama Bear know how to do just that, 
and their latest EP, “The Radio Win¬ 
ners,” proves it. 


8. Ariana Grande, 
'Sweetener’ 


With all her successful singles, Ari¬ 
ana Grande may not come across as 
an album artist, but that’s not accu¬ 
rate. “Sweetener” is her fourth album 
and her fourth laudable effort, which 
is a great blend of upbeat jams and 
pop-R&B ballads. 


Ariana Grande proves she’s 
more than just a singles arti 
on “Sweetener.” 




1. “X,” Nicky Jam and J Balvin 

Nicky Jam and J Balvin’s “X” is not just the 
Latin song of the year — it is SIMPLY THE 
SONG OF THE YEAR. A year after the uber- 
successful “Despacito,” comes “X” — a fusion 
of Latin, reggae and dancehall sounds and the 
perfect song to listen to while getting ready to 
go out, at a club or even while you're cleaning 
or cooking. “X” is addictive and the beat will 
move your bones, even if you’re not trying to 
move. Just don’t fight the feeling. 

2. “Long as I Live,” Toni Braxton 

Toni Braxton’s R&B classics from the ’90’s 
and 2000’s still sound iconic today, and her 
latest single, “Long as I Live," allows you to feel 
nostalgic, while not getting stuck in the past. 
Toni’s still got it. 

3. “Ha Ha (I Love You),” Jussie Smollett 

This Quiet Storm anthem shows that while 
playing Jamal Lyon on “Empire" helped make 
Jussie Smollett famous, he sounds even better 
when he’s singing his own songs. 

4. “Slow Dancing in the Dark,” Joji 

This burning R&B number is unforgettable. 

5. “Boo’d Up,” Ella Mai 

The song of the summer sounds good in the 
fall and winter, too. 

6. “All the Stars,” Kendrick Lamar and SZA 

The star of “All the Stars” might seem to be 
Kendrick Lamar — and while he shines on the 
song, it’s really SZA’s singalong hook and killer 
second verse that makes this “Black Panther” 
track one of the year’s best. 

7. “Love Lies,” Normani and Khalid 

With all of the Fifth Harmony singers going 
solo, Normani is the one to look out for. The 
proof: “Love Lies." 

8. “SAD!,” XXXTentacion 

So many rappers died young this year, and it’s 
sad to see so much talent not live up to its full 
potential. XXXTentacion’s “SAD!" was already 
a hit before he died, but after his death, the 
song, and his music, took on new life. 

9. “In My Feelings,” Drake 

Don’t front — this is your jam, too! Hey, Keke! 

10. “Sex Money Feelings Die,” Lykke Li 

Hit play, and dance. 

Honorable mention 

“The Middle,” Zedd, Maren Morris and Grey 

“I Like It,” Cardi B feat. Bad Bunny & J Balvin 

“Blue Lights,” Jorja Smith 

“Tequila,” Dan + Shay 

“You Say,” Lauren Daigle 

“OTW,” Ty Dolla $ign, Khalid and 6LACK 

“New Light,” John Mayer 

“Pynk,” Janelle Monae 

— Mesfin Fekadu 
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From Trump to #MeToo 


Books about the current president, one by a former president, 
a blockbuster by a former first lady made headlines in 2018 


By Hillel Italie 

Associated Press 


T he publishing world made headlines in 

2018, and not always by design. A wave of 
best-sellers offered damaging accounts of 
Donald Trump’s White House, a million¬ 
selling memoir by Michelle Obama had readers 
longing for the previous administration and a po¬ 
litical thriller by former President Bill Clinton had 
some taking a closer look at a White House scandal 
from the 1990s. Meanwhile, some of the country’s 
top writers were called out for sexual harassment, 
and a dystopian novel written in the 1980s seemed 
ever more timely. 

Here are some highlights: 


'A Higher Loyalty’ 

In a spirit of anger, admiration 
and curiosity, readers wanted 
to know why James Comey 
re-opened the FBI investiga¬ 
tion into Hillary Clinton’s 
emails less than two weeks 
before Election Day and what 
he and Trump had said to each 
I other before Trump fired him 
in May 2017, just four months 
into his administration. “This 
president,” Comey wrote, “is unethical, and unte¬ 
thered to truth and institutional values.” Only in the 
Trump era could a memoir by a former FBI direc¬ 
tor, one little known to the general public before 
2016, sell hundreds of thousands of copies. And only 
in the Trump era would a sitting president refer to a 
former FBI director as an “untruthful slimeball.” 



Comey 



'Becoming’ 

The initial headlines were about Trump, 
whom Michelle Obama vowed she would 
never forgive for promoting the “birther” 
lie that her husband was born in Kenya. 
But Obama’s book quickly became among 
the best-selling political memoirs ever. 
Reviewers cited the qualities which mil¬ 
lions had admired her for — the warmth 
and humor of her courtship with the 
future president, her candor in describing 
their marital struggles and efforts to have 
children and the care and insight into how 
Michelle LaVaughn Robinson — a self-de¬ 
scribed “girl of the South Side” of Chicago 
— adapted to being the country’s first 
black first lady. 


FIRE 

AND 

FURY 


INSIDE THE TRUMP 
WHITE HOUSE 



MICHAEL WOLFF 


'Fire and Fury’ 

It landed in early January and 
quickly had the country talking 
and Trump threatening to sue 
(a way to boost sales that ranks 
with an Oprah Winfrey endorse¬ 
ment). Michael Wolff’s tale of 
backbiting and chaos in the 
Trump administration wasn’t so 
much a revelation, as a confir¬ 
mation of what millions had 
suspected. Reporters questioned 
some of his facts, but the book 
had at least one real conse¬ 
quence: Former senior adviser 
Steve Bannon, who didn’t deny 
speaking with the author and 
criticizing both the president and 
Donald Trump Jr., was forced 
out as executive chairman of the 
far-right Breitbart News. His old 
boss called him “Sloppy Steve.” 


Margaret Atwood 

The Canadian author didn’t need 
to publish any new fiction to 
make news in 2018. “The Hand¬ 
maid’s Tale,” released more than 
30 years ago and dramatized 
in an acclaimed Hulu series, 
continued to rank with George 
Orwell’s “1984” as a defining dys¬ 
topian text for the current time. 

Questions from readers about 
the imagined country of Gilead, 
a brutal patriarchy that didn’t seem very fictional, 
were so persistent that Atwood finally changed her 
mind about writing a sequel and announced that “The 
Testaments” would come out in 2019. 



Atwood 



Authors 
Philip Roth, 
left, and Tom 
Wolfe both 
died in May. 
Roth was 85, 
and Wolfe 
was 88. 

AP 


Passages 

Within eight days last spring, two of the country’s 
most celebrated writers died, Tom Wolfe and Philip 
Roth. But 2018 also was a year for welcoming new 
voices. Tara Westover’s “Educated,” a memoir about 
growing up in an isolated Mormon home, was a best¬ 
seller admired by everyone from book critics to for¬ 
mer President Barack Obama. Tommy Orange’s novel 
“There There” was widely acclaimed and the rare 
work of literary fiction over the past year to succeed 
commercially. Other notable debuts included Jamel 
Brinkley’s story collection “A Lucky Man” and Lisa 
Halliday’s novel “Asymmetry,” which included a char¬ 
acter based on a real-fife former lover — Philip Roth. 


#MeToo 

It began in January with a comments thread on 
the website of School Library Journal: Stories 
of widespread harassment by some prominent 
writers for children and young adults, with the 
alleged harassers first unnamed, then named. 
Within weeks, “Maze Runner” author James 
Dashner had been dropped by his publisher and 
“13 Reasons Why” novelist Jay Asher by his 
agent. Sherman Alexie, whom the American 


Library Association had just awarded a Carn¬ 
egie Medal for his memoir “You Don’t Have 
To Say You Love Me,” declined the prize. And 
Daniel Handler of “Lemony Snicket” fame 
withdrew as commencement speaker at Wes¬ 
leyan University. His replacement was well 
known to the #MeToo movement: Anita Hill, 
the woman who testified in 1991 that Supreme 
Court nominee Clarence Thomas had repeat¬ 
edly harassed her. 



Invision/AP 


'The President Is Missing’ 

The million-selling collaboration between Clinton and James Patterson was 
the novel of the summer, and launched a very different conversation from 
what the authors had intended. “The President Is Missing,” a near-apocalyptic 
thriller, is a cautionary tale about preventing cyberattacks. But the book also 
included a chapter about a president facing impeachment — an experience 
Clinton is uniquely qualified to draw upon — and Clinton responded defen¬ 
sively to questions about his affair with White House intern Monica Lewinsky. 
“This was litigated 20 years ago,” Clinton told NBC’s Craig Melvin. The most 
notable thing about his answers, wrote New York magazine’s Rebecca Trais- 
ter, was that “Clinton seemed to be shocked that he would be asked about his 
behavior in fight of #MeToo.” 


'Fear’ 

Bob Woodward’s two works on Obama, 
“The Price of Politics” and “Obama’s 
Wars,” made little impact compared to 
such early blockbusters as the Watergate- 
era “All the President’s Men.” And his only 
book during Obama’s second term was a 
return to the Nixon years: “The Last of 
the President’s Men,” about Alexander 
Butterfield, the White House aide who 
revealed to the world that Nixon had a tap¬ 
ing system in the Oval Office. But Trump 
is a singular muse for political writers 
and with “Fear: Inside the Trump White 
House,” Woodward was fully back in the 
present. “Fear” reads like a more sober 
version of “Fire and Fury,” another tale 
of an uncontrollable chief executive and a 
staff that tries both to contain and encour¬ 
age him. Trump’s verdict: “The Woodward 
book is a Joke.” 


FEAR 


THUMP in WHITE HOLW 


BOB WOODWARD 
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4. 'Succession/ HBO 

This show about a powerful family that 
owns a major media conglomerate is 
disturbing, funny and sad all at once. 
The characters aren’t likable and don’t 
even seem to like each other, but to be a 
voyeur and watch them interact is worth 
tuning in for. 


5. 'Tom Clancy's 
Jack Ryan/ 

Amazon Prime 

John Krasinski joins 
Ben Affleck, Alec 
Baldwin, Harrison 
Ford and Chris Pine 
as actors who’ve por¬ 
trayed the CIA ana¬ 
lyst created by Clancy. 

In Krasinski’s version, he’s got brawn 
and brains and he quickly proves he’s a 
leading man worthy of the role. It’s fast- 
paced, suspenseful, entertaining and 
season two can’t come soon enough. 


9. 'grown-ish/ on Freeform 

Zoey, the eldest child on “black-ish” (played by 
Yara Shahidi), went off to college and it’s worth 
keeping up with this new phase of her life, 
“grown-ish” doesn’t hold back. The show deals 
with issues that some college kids are faced with, 
including abusing pills like Adderall and the hook 
up culture. Also, Shahidi has major star quality. 


By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 

1. 'The Marvelous Mrs. 
Maisel/ Amazon Prime 

From its costumes to the dialogue to 
the music to the quirky characters, this 
show is a delight. Watch it to feel good. 


6. 'You/ Lifetime 

This show hasn’t gotten enough at¬ 
tention. Penn Badgley is masterful 
as a psychopathic stalker named Joe 
who charms his way into the heart of 
a young woman living in Manhattan. 
There’s a scene in the first episode 
where his character stares at his obses¬ 
sion as she drunkenly teeters on the 
edge of a subway platform like he’s 
studying an animal in the wild. It’s 
chilling. Catch up because the series is 
moving to Netflix for its second season. 


10. 'Queer Eye for the 
Straight Guy/ Netflix 

No offense to the original 
“Queer Eye,” which was fun, but 
the reboot kicks things up in a 
major way. For one, tissues are 
required for viewing because it 
gets very emotional. The show 
doesn’t just find men who need 
a new look, but the five experts 
go deep into why these guys are 
stuck in a rut. It’s positive and 
heart-warming and feels like a 
hug. 

Honorable mentions 

“The Good Place” on NBC, 
“Wild Wild Country” on Netflix, 
“The Handmaid’s Tale” on 
Hulu, “Counterpart” on STARZ, 
“Jane the Virgin” on The 
CW, “Crazy Ex-Girl¬ 
friend” on The CW 
and “13 Reasons 


2. 'This Is Us/ NBC 

Some suggest the third season has 
lagged but this show is still solid, and 
we can’t discount how invested the pub¬ 
lic was in just how Milo Ventimiglia’s 
character, Jack, died. The lead-up and 
reveal earlier this year launched so 
many theories, memes, hashtags and 
jokes about crock-pots. Also, those oc¬ 
casional flash-forwards to show charac¬ 
ters in the future keeps us guessing and 
trying to fill in the blanks between now 
and then. 


3. 'Killing Eve/ 

BBC America 

This cat-and-mouse 
chase between Sandra 
Oh as an MI5 investiga¬ 
tor and Jodie Comer’s 
assassin is great fun to 
watch. Oh has received 
many accolades for 
her work on the show, 
which are deserved, 
but Comer is also a 
standout and should be recognized. She 
mastered various accents and has a 
smile that can light up a room, before 
she pounces to kill you, of course. 


7. 'Escape at Dannemora/ 
Showtime 

The real prison escape that this series 
portrays was in 2015 and caught the 
world’s attention because of the revela¬ 
tion that the two escapees were helped 
by a female prison employee. The 
series, directed by Ben Stiller, is just as 
interesting. Patricia Arquette, Benicio 
Del Toro, Paul Dano and Eric Lange 
dissolve into their characters. 


8. 'The Clinton Affair/ A&E 

This six-part documentary series is an 
extremely compelling deep dive into the 
events that led up to President Clinton’s 
impeachment. You may remember 
the news coverage, but there’s likely 
information in this series that will be 
new. Many of the major players includ¬ 
ing Monica Lewinsky are interviewed 
extensively and to see her now, as a 40- 
something-year-old woman, reflect on 
that period of her life with candor and 
grace is heartbreaking, inspiring and 
fitting for this #MeToo era. 
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TAONflove r INTEGRATED WHOLE 

WkM Ajjr n PERSON, THE MIND IS 

IYIMI I Lit ■ NEVER GOING TO BE FREE. 



Practitioners say mindfulness 
can help relieve holiday stress 


By Rachael Pacella 
The Baltimore Sun 

id everyone like what you 
got them for the holidays? 
Oh, and where are you 
going for New Year’s Eve? 
And what are you bringing? 

The year is over — did you do ev¬ 
erything you wanted to, or miss out? 

The holidays can be stressful, filled 
with worries about the future and 
regrets about the past. But practic¬ 
ing mindfulness — defined simply as 
being present in the moment rather 
than thinking of the past or future 
— can help take your stress level 
down a notch. 

The benefits of mindfulness medi¬ 
tation are backed by science — ac¬ 
cording to the National Institutes of 
Health, there is moderate evidence 
that meditation is useful for treating 
symptoms of anxiety and depression. 

“It’s relatively difficult to concen¬ 
trate on nothing,” Bowie, Md., resi¬ 
dent Fran Stetina said at a meeting 
of the Mindfulness Practice Group of 
Annapolis, Md. 

Stetina has been meditating with 
the group weekly for the past year. 
When they gather on Sundays and 
Thursdays, it’s not a class — it’s a 
practice group, which does just that. 
Practice. 

It can be tough to clear one’s mind 
and be present in the moment while 
meditating, Stetina said. “You start 
thinking about what projects you 
want to work on, jobs you have to do 
at home.” 

Member Lee Weimer has been 
meditating for more than a decade, 
and said this is often the case. The 


brain is a thinking machine, she said, 
so thinking isn’t the problem. It’s let¬ 
ting the thought carry you away. 

“You can see that thought and you 
can let it go on by,” she said. You 
don’t have to dwell. 

Weimer said bringing your focus 
back to your body by paying attention 
to your breath — feeling it go down 
your throat, feeling your stomach 
moving — can stop that cycle. 

“We use the bodily sensations to 
bring the mind back from wander¬ 
ing,” she said. 

When it comes to swirling 
thoughts, longtime practice group 
member Phyllis Cullham said she’s 
been there — she has faced a cancer 
diagnosis. 

“Sometimes if you can just break 
the cycle of pacing and engaging and 
just sit physically, even if the mind 
is spinning, that opens the door. And 
doing that for a few consecutive days 
works,” she said. 

Mind and body have to also be 
together during mindful meditation, 
she said. 

“If you’re not an integrated whole 
person, the mind is never going to be 
free,” she said. “It’s always going to 
be resenting and complaining and 
quarreling and not settling in the 
body.” 

Evolutions health club program 
director Pam Blum, who has taught 
yoga for more than two decades, 
also stressed the importance of 
taking some quiet time. 

“That’s what yoga usually offers 
people,” she said. “If you’re all 
productive and you’re not pres¬ 
ent, at some point that’s going to 
come crashing down.” 


Phyllis Cullham 

Longtime yoga practitioner 
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'Nothing will keep us apart' 

Sisters have maintained a holiday tradition for 75 years 



By Leslie Barker 

The Dallas Morning News 

O n Christmas Eve more 
than a half-century ago, 
Sara Munroe, her hus¬ 
band, Tom, and their 
toddler daughter, Marsa, were en 
route home to Dallas from Okla¬ 
homa, where Tom was in graduate 
school. Midway through the trip 
they’d driven countless times, ice 
began falling from the sky. When 
Tom stepped outside to wipe off the 
frosty windshield, the wind was so 
fierce it blew a button off his coat. 

Sitting inside the car, Sara 
couldn’t stop sobbing. Not because 
she was scared of the storm or 
whether her family would be safe. 
She was crying because she was 
afraid of something almost as dire: 
missing Christmas Eve with her 
sister. 

“The idea that maybe, maybe we 
wouldn’t be there was devastating to 
me,” Sara says. “I told Tom, ‘I have 
to be there. I have to be there.’ That 
was a selfish thought right there. 

But it was so important. It was my 
sister.” 

They did make it, in nine hours 
instead of the usual three. And 
here, while telling the story these 
many years later, Sara pauses. She 
glances toward the other end of the 
pillow-piled couch at her sister, Ann 
Sanford. Their eyes lock. Sara’s left 
hand reaches out and grasps Ann’s 
right, which is reaching for hers at 
the same moment. 

“You had your life and I had 
mine,” says Ann, 80, named Ralph 
Ann after their father and now 
known as “Auntie” to her family. 
“But that didn’t make a difference. 

It was a given we’d get together on 
Christmas Eve.” 

For all the magic and mystery 
that make the holiday season serene, 
holy and quite often fun, its true 
treasure lies in those with whom 
you share it. For the past 75 years, 
for Ann and Sara, that has been 
each other. 

Seventy-five years! Let that sink 
in for a moment. The sisters’ first 
Christmas together, FDR was presi¬ 
dent. A gallon of gas cost 7 cents; a 
loaf of bread a nickel. The popula¬ 
tion of Dallas was about 300,000, 
which included a family of four liv¬ 
ing in Oak Cliff — an engineer dad, 
a secretary mom, their 5-year-old 
daughter and her baby sister. The 
sisters shared a room. Every morn¬ 
ing they can remember, their dad 
served them breakfast in the bed 
they also shared. 

Theirs was a childhood of tradi¬ 
tion, exemplified on Christmas Eve 
with dinner from Wyatt’s Cafeteria. 
“Daddy would pick it up,” Ann says. 
“That’s where we ate almost every 
night.” 

“Ornaments were some things 
we’d make, or Mardi Gras beads,” 
Sara, 75, says. “I have bubble lights 
now because they were part of my 
childhood.” 

Same goes for dressing in their 
Sunday best on Christmas Eve and 
“acting like ladies”; of playing piano 
duets in their yearly talent show; of 
opening gifts one at a time. Their 


dad, Sara says, “knew how to make 
just the two of us think we were the 
only two children ever who Santa 
Claus came to see.” 

She looks over at Ann, then says 
in a mock-stern tone: “Don’t you go 
crying now.” 

But if they want to cry, oh well. 
They are entitled to tears of hap¬ 
piness, of sorrow, of nostalgia; 
tears for who is here this hallowed 
night, and who is no longer; tears of 
gratitude and of grace for the one 
evening a year they can count on 
more than any other. It’s what they 
call, a half-dozen times during an 
afternoon conversation, “a given.” 

So when Sara’s older daughter, 
Linda, who lives in Georgetown, 
Texas, asks her mother to come visit 
over Dec. 24, as she has been known 
to do, Sara will tell her: “’No, I can’t. 
I can come Christmas Day, but I’m 
with my sister on Christmas Eve.’ 
There’s no question. There’s never a 
question.” 

Ann: “No question.” 

Sara: “You and I come first.” 

No matter what, Ann says: “We’re 
always there for each other.” 

Which is why, in 1969 after 
undergoing back surgery, Sara 
wasn’t about to stay in the hospital 
on Christmas Eve. True, she was in 
pain, couldn’t walk and couldn’t sit 
in a chair. But, she says, “I would 
get out for Christmas Eve one way 
or the other.” 

They enlisted the help of her 
husband’s sister and brother-in-law, 
who owned a funeral home. 

“They took me on a gurney into 
the hearse,” Sara says. “My doctor 
said, ‘This is the only thing you can 
do.’ On the way home, they drove me 
through downtown Dallas to see the 
lights. I said, ‘I don’t care how I get 


there, but I’ll get there.’” 

At this, Ann flings her arms out: 
“Nothing will keep us apart Christ¬ 
mas Eve!” 

For many years past their child¬ 
hoods, they spent Dec. 24 at their 
parents’ house. After their dad 
developed Alzheimer’s disease, they 
began going back and forth between 
their houses. For a long time, they 
still dressed up — in long gowns, 
even adorned with sequins. 

Several years ago, the sisters’ 
children (they each have two) were 
spending Christmas Eve with their 
own families, so it would be just four 
that night — Sara and her husband, 
Tom; Ann and her husband, Sandy. 

They went out to dinner at 
Ruggeri’s restaurant, a Christmas 
Eve which turned out to be one of 
the last all four were together. Sara’s 
beloved Tom, whom she’d known 
almost her entire life, died on Nov. 
14, 2015. 

Thanksgiving that year “was 
awful,” Sara says. Christmas Eve 
was at her daughter Marsa’s house. 

“It was hard,” Sara says. “But” 

— she reaches across the couch and 
pats Ann’s arm — “she was there. I 
can’t ever imagine having a Christ¬ 
mas Eve without her.” 

A month can pass without the sis¬ 
ters talking to each other. They just 
get caught up in their own lives and 
interests. Ann lives in DeSoto; Sara 
in North Dallas. Yet when the phone 
rings and one of them answers, “We 
just start up again midsentence,” 
Sara says. 

“The bottom line,” she says, turn¬ 
ing to Ann, “is that I think you and 
I could go through anything if we’re 
together. 

“You know who you can depend 
on: Us. It’s us.” 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 


Lisa Smith Molinari 



That’s the way the 
cookies crumbled 

T here is a certain kind of limbo that takes place 
between Christmas and New Year’s. It’s a con¬ 
fusing time when it feels like something that has 
been celebrated for weeks has finally come to an 
end. But you are expected to carry on like it didn’t. Ac¬ 
cording to the unwritten rule book, your duty is to drag 
out the festivities for six more long days. 

During the weeks leading up to December 25th, 
Christmas seemed to be coming too fast. “There’s not 
enough time!” you protest, rushing here and there in a 
festive frenzy. You want it to slow down, so you can savor 
every spruced, spiked, sprinkled and sparkling minute. 

And then, it’s over. You awake the day after Christmas, 
and just the way a new car rapidly depreciates after 
driving it off a dealer’s lot, the holiday suddenly seems 
weary, like you’ve been at it forever. The water in the 
tree stand is topped with a verdant scum. Pine needles 
lay around the sagging tree like a police chalk outline 
after a homicide. The little doors on the advent calendars 
have all been opened. Half of the twinkle lights on the 
porch have burnt out. 

And the Christmas cookies are stale. 

You know that it’s your duty to carry on, so you resist 
the urge to chuck the tree out into the gutter to await the 
garbage truck and tip the entire platter of cookies into 
the trash. You vacuum the needles, set the rest of the 
working lights ablaze, ask Alexa to play those darned 
holiday favorites and hope your ears don’t bleed, then 
you set your sights on refurbishing that cookie platter. 

The cookie exchange was almost two weeks ago. You 
brought these scrumptious morsels home to the de¬ 
light of your family. There were nostalgic sugar cookie 
cutouts, popular peanut blossoms, delicate Russian 
tea cakes, gooey caramel tartlets, spicy gingersnaps, 
old-fashioned chewy oatmeal bars, lacy toffee crisps, 
chocolatey fudge, crunchy pizzelles, and a few low-sugar, 
gluten-free, allergen-free, dairy free, egg-free health 
cookies made of unknown ingredients. Back then, you 
were in a savoring mood, so you kindly warned your 
family to not eat too many, so the treats would last 
through the season. 

Now in holiday limbo, you realize that you should have 
told your family to stuff their faces, and quick, because 
the cookie platter is a battered, crumbled, haggard mess. 
You remove the tangled piece of cellophane that has 
long ceased to serve its purpose, shake the plate free 
of cast-off crumbs and displaced sprinkles, rearrange 
the pieces as creatively as possible and top it with new 
cellophane. But your efforts to make the old baked goods 
seem perpetually fresh and eternally appetizing are 
ultimately doomed. 

No matter how distinct each cookie was when you 
greedily collected them at your friend’s party, you are 
powerless to stop the chemical processes that took place 
under that cellophane. Due to moisture equilibrium, the 
gingersnaps have lost their snap. The fudge has begun 
to sweat. The once-chewy oatmeal bars are rigid. When 
you bite into the gooey caramel tartlet, the crust gives 
way with a displeasing mush, while the hardened center 
grabs ahold of your tooth like Gorilla Glue, threatening 
to remove your filling. And thanks to the pizzelles, the 
whole lot of them now taste like anise. Blech. 

You persevere, until all you’re left with is the sugar 
cookie that is burnt on the bottom, the peanut blossoms 
from which someone swiped the Hershey’s Kisses, a few 
rock-hard bricks of fudge, and every single one of the 
low-sugar, gluten-free, allergen-free, dairy-free, egg-free 
health cookies made of unknown ingredients. 

It isn’t easy, but you do it for six long days because it’s 
your duty. You do it because the holiday isn’t over until 
2019. You do it because there are starving people in the 
world. You do it because some idiot once said, “Waste 
not, want not.” You do it because it’s the right thing to do. 
You do it, because you’re one tough cookie. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 English guy 
5 Partner in indecision 
with 5-Down 
8 Alternative 
to pavement 
14 What leads many 
people to say, “Let’s 

19 Spanish greeting 

20 G.I.’s address 

21 California’s motto 

22 Like a truck 

descending a 
steep hill 

23 Sources of Manchego 

24 How polka bands get 

their start? 

27 Org. with 

an annual Help 
a Horse Day 

29 Big suit 

30 Harvard University 

Classical Library 

31 Hundredths: 

Abbr. 

32 Pontiff’s 

gold treasure? 

37 Performed creditably 

39 Word with 

store or sign 

40 Value 

43 Like powwows 
46 Register things 

48 Star bursts 

49 Summer hat 

50 Enthrones 


53 Query about the 
Freedom Caucus or 
Bemiecrats? 

56 Noted beauty- 

contest loser 

57 Most remote of the 

Near Islands 

59 Irish port, county or 

60 “Shame!” 

61 Sushi eel 
63 Improvised 
67 Some refuges 

69 Figure in Jewish 

folklore 

70 Like some factories 

... or, 

in a different sense, 
like 90-, 

109- and 119-Across 
(but not 24-, 32- and 
53-Across)? 

73 Potentially unhelpful 
answer to “Who’s 
there?” 

77 Speed 

79 The 21st Amendment, 

e-g- 

80 Biblical spy 

81 Wonder 

84 Dutch cheese 
87 Pas sans 

89 Awestruck 

90 Nickname 

for a hard-to-please 
girl? 

95 Room to 
maneuver 

97 Certifiable, 

98 Bygone office position 

99 Unctuousness 

101 White part 

of pearly whites 

102 Offshore 
sight, maybe 


104 Vexes 

107 Arabic name that 
sounds like a polite 
affirmative 
109 Data maintained 
by competitive 
dentists? 

112Envelope abbr. 
114That’s right! 
117Italian article 

118 Intentionally lost 

119 Speakers’ 
searches for just the 
right words? 

125 Halliburton 

of the Halliburton 
Company 

126 Buckwheat cereal 

127 Restroom sign 

128 Antidiscrrminatory 

129 Iago or Othello 

130 It notably 

has two bridges 

131 Bleachers 

132 “x” in 5x = x 2 -r 2 

133 Tit for tat? 

DOWN 

1 Shoddy 

2 “Alas!” 

3 War-tom 

Syrian city 

4 Philosophical 

argument for belief 
in God 

5 Partner in indecision 

with 5-Across 

6 Connoisseur 

of food and drink 

7 One might 

be found near 
a cloverleaf 

8 Modern 

prefix with tag 


9 Series 

10 Word with 

you but not me 

11 Main ingredient in 

Wiener schnitzel 

12 Kitchenware brand 

13 Like corsets 

14 Russian “peace” 

15 Terminus 

16 Online enticement 

17 Codger 

18 Botanical bristles 

25 Evidence 

left by a moth 

26 Dead reckoning? 

28_Alcom, 

creator of Pong 

33 Wood for a raft 

34 “And who_?” 

35 Texter’s transition 

36 St. Petersburg’s river 
38 Unduly harsh 

41 Has a 42-Down 

42 See 41-Down 

44 _Lee, singer with 

the 2011 No. 1 album 
“Mission Bell” 

45 All limbs 

47 Audit a class, say 

50 Move 

slowly (along) 

51 City near 

the Sierras 

52 What comes before 

“B”? 

54 Islamic mystic 

55 Tinker (with) 

58 Align 

62 Doesn’t really see 

64 Gift-tag word 

65 Lansing-to-Flint dir. 

66 Brief swim 
68 Protective 

sorts in showbiz 


71 Fervor 

72 Some mnoff sites 

74 BBQ side 

75 What can 

go before watt 

76 Rare success 

story from the 
dot-com bubble 
78 More pulchritudinous 

81 Beau’s girl 

82 _-Dixie 

(grocery chain) 


83 It’s not as 

simple as a), b), c) 

85 “Go ahead!” 

86 Italian wine city 
88 Trolley sound 

91 Bee, e.g. 

92 Introvert’s focus 

93 Cross inscription 

94 Seethe 

96 Max at the MoMA 
100 Sea cow 


103 Need for a model 

105 Flowering 

herb also known as 
devil’s nettle 

106 Woman’s name that 
means “star” 

108 Banisters 
110 Not loose, 
as a diamond 
1114-0 series, say 
112 Some refuges 


113Like panang curry 

115 “Git!” 

116 “I did it!” 

120 It fits in a lock 

121 Architect Maya 

122 Mathematician’s 116- 
Down 

123 Inits. before 
many state names 

124 Jesus Christ, 
with “the” 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



Stars*^Stripes. 15 YEARS IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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FACES 



Paramount Pictures 

Hailee Steinfeld stars as Charlie, who fixes up a Volkswagen that turns out to be an alien robot, in “Bumblebee.” 


‘Bumblebee’ 
loves the ’ 80 s 


Director draws on ethos of her teen years for Transformers movie 


By Tracy Brown 

Los Angeles Times 

C hristina Hodson spent so much time air drumming to 
music by the Smiths when she was younger that her 
New Year’s resolution in 2002 was to stop. She didn’t. 
It’s a love that still runs so deep that asking the “Bum¬ 
blebee” screenwriter to pick her favorite Smiths songs could be 
considered an act of cruelty. 

Hodson has passed this love for the British alternative band 
along to Charlie, a wise-beyond-her-years teenage girl (played 
by Hailee Steinfeld) who discovers that the beat-up car she has 
recently salvaged is actually an alien robot. 

Set in 1987, this “Transformers” prequel is peppered with ref¬ 
erences to the era. But instead of serving as mere nostalgia bait, 
these elements evoke the timeless magic emblematic of certain 
’80s classics. 

Hodson cites [Steven] Spielberg’s Amblin movies as a prime 
inspiration for “Bumblebee,” “both the ones he directed and the 
ones he produced,” she said. “They feel like they exist almost 
outside of time.” 

For the London-born writer, it made sense to set the movie in 
the ’80s because that was the era that Transformers originated. 

“The ’80s is when I fell in love with Transformers, and it kind 
of felt right and good to go back to that decade, because I think 
that’s when a lot of people fell in love with Transformers,” Hod¬ 
son said of the franchise that launched as a toy line in 1984. 

From the pop culture references and household gadgets to the 
music Bumblebee relies on to communicate after losing his robot 
voice, Hodson admits that there was plenty of research involved 
when penning the script for this origin story. 

But Hodson’s fond recollections of days wearing out VHS 
tapes watching and rewatching her favorite movies with her sis¬ 
ters — as well as the “labor of love” that went into recording 
mixtapes on cassettes — makes it clear that the decade is one 
she was happy to revisit. 

The Times spoke with Hodson — who is also writing two high¬ 
ly anticipated DC Comics movies: the upcoming Harley Quinn 
vehicle “Birds of Prey” and a Batgirl standalone — about some 
of the more prominent ’80s references in “Bumblebee.” 

Charlie and the Smiths 

Charlie’s love for the Smiths was baked into the story from the 
beginning and helped set the heroine up as a bit of an outsider. 

“When I was Charlie’s age, that’s when I discovered the 
Smiths,” Hodson said. “... Initially, [Bumblebee] rejects that 
music. But the first time he uses a sentence to speak to [Charlie] 
is using the Smiths and using her language. It felt like a lovely 
way to bridge the gap between them and bring them together.” 


Bumblebee and The Breakfast Club' 



Bumblebee stumbles across a VHS of “The Breakfast Club” in 
Charlie’s garage, and the Autobot’s resulting affinity for the 1985 
John Hughes film was also a part of the story from the start. 

The development spoke to Hodson emotionally, and she was 
glad that they were able to keep the reference because “it does 
kind of end up being this key thing for Bumblebee.” 

“I just love ‘The Breakfast Club,”’ Hodson 
said. “I really loved that movie and, yes, it is 
dated in some ways and it is a movie about 
tropes, but it’s also a movie about denying 
the tropes. That ending is so iconic and so 
great, and I love that song” — “Don’t You 
(Forget About Me)” by Simple Minds.” 


The Lost Boys’ collection 


Christina Hodson 


One of the many ’80s movies Hodson 
recalls being obsessed with in her youth 
was “The Lost Boys” (which starred 
Jason Patric, Kiefer Sutherland and 
Jami Gertz alongside Corey Haim 
and Corey Feldman and coinci¬ 
dentally hit theaters in the sum¬ 
mer of 1987). 

“I wore out a lot of VHS tapes 
in my time, and ‘Lost Boys’ 
is definitely one of the most 
worn-out ones,” said Hodson, 
explaining that she and her 
sisters rewatched the tape 
over and over. 

“One of the surprising, de¬ 
lightful treats of this movie is 
that I wrote all of the boardwalk 
stuff imagining the boardwalk 
from ‘The Lost Boys.’” Direc¬ 
tor Travis Knight also had that 
boardwalk in mind when scout¬ 
ing locations for the film. 

“We ended up shooting in Santa 
Cruz exactly where ‘The Lost Boys’ 
shot, which of course made for the 
greatest set visit of all time,” Hod¬ 
son said. 


Carey’s Christmas classic 
sets new record on Spotify 

Mariah Carey’s 24-year-old Christmas 
classic is so popular it set a new one-day 
streaming record on Spotify on Christmas 
Eve. 

Chart Data reported that “All I Want for 
Christmas Is You,” released in 1994, was 
played 10.8 million times on Spotify on 
Monday. The song bested the record set by 
rapper-singer XXXTentacion, who logged 
10.4 million streams with 
“SAD!” a day after his 
death in June. 

Carey called the new 
feat “such an amazing 
Christmas gift” in an Ins- 
tagram post on Tuesday. 

Every holiday season, 

“All I Want for Christmas 
Is You” begins to climb 
the Billboard charts. This year, the song 
reached its highest peak — No. 6 — on the 
Billboard Hot 100 chart; it’s currently No. 
7 on the chart. 

The success has helped Carey’s first 
Christmas album, 1994’s “Merry Christ¬ 
mas,” spend its fourth week at No. 1 on 
Billboard’s R&B albums chart. 

The current Hot 100 chart features 20 
holiday songs: 

■ No. 7, Mariah Carey’s “All I Want for Christmas 
Is You” 

■ No. 10, Andy Williams’ “It’s the Most Wonder¬ 
ful Time of the Year" 

■ No. 11, Brenda Lee’s “Rockin’ Around the 
Christmas Tree” 

■ No. 12, Burl Ives’ “A Holly Jolly Christmas” 

■ No. 13, Bobby Helms’ “Jingle Bell Rock" 

■ No. 17, Nat King Cole’s “The Christmas Song 
(Merry Christmas to You)” 

■ No. 27, Whaml's “Last Christmas” 

■ No. 28, Gene Autry’s “Rudolph the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer” 

■ No. 32, Dean Martin’s “Let It Snow, Let It 
Snow, Let It Snow" 

■ No. 33, The Ronettes’ “Sleigh Ride" 

■ No. 34, Jose Feliciano’s “Feliz Navidad” 

■ No. 35, Gene Autry’s “Here Comes Santa 
Claus (Down Santa Claus Lane)” 

■ No. 41, Perry Como's “(There’s No Place Like) 
Home for the Holidays" 

■ No. 42, Perry Como & The Fontane Sisters’ 
“It’s Beginning to Look a Lot Like Christmas" 

■ No. 45, John & Yoko/The Plastic Ono Band’s 
“Happy Xmas (War Is Over)” (with the Harlem 
Community Choir) 

■ No. 47, Paul McCartney’s “Wonderful 
Christmastime” 

■ No. 48, Bing Crosby’s “White Christmas” 

■ No. 50, Darlene Love’s "Christmas (Baby 
Please Come Home)” 

■ No. 68, Katy Perry’s “Cozy Little Christmas” 

■ No. 90, Lauren Daigle’s “The Christmas 
Song” 

Other news 

■ Miley Cyrus and Liam Hemsworth 

appear to have tied the knot amid reports 
the couple got married in a secret wed¬ 
ding ceremony. Cyrus, 26, posted three 
photos of her and Hemsworth, 28, on the 
singer’s Instagram and Twitter accounts 
on Wednesday. She captioned her photos 
writing “10 years later ...” and “12.23.18,” 
possibly indicating the day they exchanged 
vows. The couple reconnected in 2015 after 
an on-and-off relationship. 

■ Singer Robin Thicke surprised his 
pregnant girlfriend with a marriage pro¬ 
posal. The 41-year-old “Blurred Lines” 
singer proposed to model April Love 
Geary, 24, with friends and family. Geary 
is pregnant with their second child. 

■ Sister Wendy Beckett, an art historian 
and critic who rose to prominence on TV 
late in life, died Wednesday. She was 88. 
Beckett was a sister of the Catholic Church 
who became prominent in the 1990s pre¬ 
senting BBC shows about art history, such 
as documentaries “Sister Wendy’s Odys¬ 
sey” and “Sister Wendy’s Grand Tour.” 

From The Associated Press 



Carey 
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We succeeded 

By Keith Kellogg 

Special to The Washington Post 

T he day Donald Trump became 
commander in chief, he immedi¬ 
ately made the effort to destroy 
the reprehensible Islamic State 
caliphate in Syria a priority. He has shown 
that he will never be a president who talks 
tough about red lines with little accompa¬ 
nying action. 

While still a candidate, Trump took a 
clear-eyed view on the use of military 
force, including the need to fight ISIS on 
its home ground. His intent was to retake 
the caliphate’s capital (the Syrian city of 
Raqqa), defeat its ground forces and put 
its leaders on the run. As president, Trump 
outlined a strategic effort tailored to mini¬ 
mize American boots on the ground and to 
succeed where others did not. 

The results speak for themselves. Raqqa 
is no longer under ISIS control, the caliph¬ 
ate ended and its remaining senior leaders 
are hiding in the shadows as we continue 
to hunt them. When we find them, we will 
kill them. 

As a nation, we have borne a large share 
of the operational load in this effort, in¬ 
cluding advising, training, fighting, pro¬ 
viding logistical support and financing the 
fight against ISIS in Syria. With support 
on the ground from other allies, including 
France, the U.K. and Syrian Democratic 
Forces, we have succeeded. It is time to 


T he move of President Don¬ 
ald Trump to visit Baghdad on 
Wednesday is a small, good one, 
amid a week of calamitous deci¬ 
sions. The press will understandably high¬ 
light the time that Trump spends with U.S. 
troops. Yet a key objective of the trip will 
have been to shore up the new Iraqi gov¬ 
ernment’s confidence in the U.S., as Iraqi 
officials must be high on the list of those 
shocked by the president’s recent decisions 
to rapidly withdraw U.S. forces from Syria 
and Afghanistan. Perhaps the president 
has realized that his administration has 
some hard work to do if there is any hope 
of keeping his latest determinations from 
dramatically strengthening Iran. 

The Middle East is a complicated place, 
where generations of American presidents 
and policymakers have struggled to priori¬ 
tize competing interests, balance delicate 
relationships and manage inevitable trade¬ 
offs. Yet Trump’s actions and words — at 
least until last week — made it clear that 
his highest priority was on containing and 
punishing Iran in an effort to get Tehran to 
the negotiating table to reach a new, sweep¬ 
ing agreement on both its nuclear program 
and its other destabilizing behavior in the 
region. 

Other priorities in U.S. Middle East 
policy have suffered to some extent as a 
result of this near-myopic focus on Iran. 
The desire to have Saudi Arabia as a strong 
partner in containing Iran has been an im¬ 
portant part of shaping Trump’s calculus 
toward Riyadh. 

Moreover, the focus on Iran has put the 
new government in Baghdad in unneces¬ 
sary and challenging situations, at a time 
when Washington should be making every 
investment in its success. The Trump ad¬ 
ministration has only grudgingly granted 
two 45-day waivers to Iraq for its contin¬ 
ued importation of Iranian natural gas (op¬ 
posed to the 180 days others received). 

Nevertheless, while one might not have 
agreed on the wisdom of making Iran so 


in Syria. Now 

shift the fight to a different footing. 

Fighting terrorism in all its forms is a 
critical mission, and we are not abandon¬ 
ing that fight. But we cannot continue to 
be distracted by protracted conflicts in the 
Middle East. We will fight at places and 
times of our choosing. We face larger ex¬ 
istential threats to our nation in the form 
of a resurgent Russia, expanding Chinese 
interference and the continued threat from 
North Korea. These threats to our nation 
are clear, while protracted wars of the 
Middle East are a drain on our national 
blood and treasure. 

Perpetual war is not the American way 
of war. Our people deserve better than con¬ 
stant conflict. Those who argue that war is 
a perpetual continuum fail to honor our 
sacred duty to our military. Wars should 
be the exception, not the norm; our men 
and women in uniform need to know they 
will be used when needed and supported to 
their fullest. They will not be used in little- 
known or forgotten conflicts that slowly 
fall away from the national consciousness. 

Our involvement in Syria has been one 
such conflict, forgotten by those who ig¬ 
nored the initial warning signs in that 
country. We were slow to pick up that 
ISIS leadership had moved to Syria after 
Abu Bakr al-Baghdadi declared the cre¬ 
ation of the caliphate in 2014. Forgotten 
by those who overlooked the creation of 
an ISIS caliphate. Forgotten by those who 


central to U.S. foreign policy in the Middle 
East, at least the above tradeoffs could be 
debated around policy views and threat as¬ 
sessments. Trump, in his recent announce¬ 
ment to draw down troops from Syria and 
Afghanistan, is taking steps that work 
against all of his professed goals with Iran 
— for no apparent gain elsewhere. 

First, an American withdrawal from 
Syria will remove a curb on nefarious Ira¬ 
nian activity in the region and open up new 
opportunities for Iran to embed itself in 
various countries there. The U.S. presence 
in Syria, although small, has helped curb 
the activities of Iran and its ally Hezbol¬ 
lah. With the U.S. vacating Syria, Iran will 
now be well-positioned to compete for ter¬ 
ritory currently held by U.S. partners, and 
Hezbollah will be able to make a stronger 
stand near Israel. 

Second, the withdrawal will make achiev¬ 
ing the administration’s declared goal of a 
tougher, more comprehensive agreement 
with Tehran all but unimaginable. Get¬ 
ting Tehran to meet a fraction of Secretary 
of State Michael Pompeo’s “12 demands” 
was always going to be tough. But Ameri¬ 
can diplomats will be particularly chal¬ 
lenged to produce Iranian concessions in a 
situation where the United States has even 
less leverage due to the withdrawal of its 
troops. 

American influence in the region will 
also be weakened, and Iran’s enhanced, by 
the probable outcome in Afghanistan. In 
any negotiation with the Taliban, Ameri¬ 
ca’s greatest leverage is its troop presence, 
given the Taliban’s intense focus on getting 
the U.S. troops to leave. 

Iran, nevertheless, has plenty of reasons 
to go through the motions of dialogue. If 
Trump is willing to jeopardize U.S. inter¬ 
ests to change the news cycle, perhaps a 
country with diplomats as clever and far¬ 
sighted as those in Iran can manipulate the 
president to agree to arrangements that 
actually serve Iran’s long-term interests in 
the region. 

The tragedy of Trump’s withdrawal an¬ 
nouncements goes far beyond U.S. strat¬ 


it’s time to go. 

let its thuggish leaders hide in plain sight. 
And forgotten by those who halfheartedly 
committed our armed forces without clear 
direction or purpose. President Trump did 
not forget. He led, and under his leader¬ 
ship, we succeeded. It is now time for other 
stakeholders in the Middle East to take 
ownership of their security. 

Trump has not forgotten the defense 
of our nation nor the wonderful men and 
women who serve. He has not forgotten 
his duty to them, working to ensure that 
the defense budget was increased, not cut. 
He has not forgotten to provide our troops 
with the best equipment, the best training 
and fair compensation. When committed to 
action, he provides commanders wide lati¬ 
tude and full support. He has not forgotten 
to hold the Department of Veterans Affairs 
accountable for taking care of our troops 
after they have served. He will never forget 
the quiet dignity of that sobering moment 
when he received a fallen servicemember 
at Dover Air Force Base, Del. And he will 
never forget to honor our great young men 
and women in uniform. 

We are not abandoning the fight — far 
from it. We are recommitting ourselves to 
what is best for America, our citizens and 
the most precious resource we have: our 
men and women in uniform. 


Keith Kellogg, a retired Army lieutenant general, 
is the national security adviser to the vice presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 


egy with Iran, to affect the security of 
America’s allies and partners in Europe 
and the Middle East, the lives of millions 
on the ground, and American standing 
globally. What can be done to mitigate this 
disaster? 

It seems likely that the broad contours 
of the U.S. withdrawal are not negotiable; 
departing Secretary of Defense Jim Mattis 
and Brett McGurk, the special presidential 
envoy for the global coalition to defeat ISIS, 
would have not resigned had they thought 
the withdrawal could be reversed. Howev¬ 
er, in the implementation, there is always a 
significant opportunity to shave the edges 
off a misguided strategy. 

For instance, those responsible for draw¬ 
ing down troops in Afghanistan and Syria 
could seek to define withdrawals as boots 
on the ground, as opposed to all military 
support. This might enable the U.S. to con¬ 
tinue to play the absolutely vital role of air 
power to those we support in both Syria 
and Afghanistan. 

In addition, the timeline for troop with¬ 
drawal could be broken into phases and ex¬ 
tended, and potentially could involve some 
conditions-based benchmarks. 

Crucially, in the run-up to any with¬ 
drawal, the U.S. should seek to secure 
agreements from countries like Turkey to 
stay engaged in the fight against the rem¬ 
nants of ISIS so they do not shift priorities 
entirely. 

Finally, the U.S. must clarify its rela¬ 
tionship with Baghdad and underscore its 
willingness to leave a U.S. troop presence 
there longer. While it will be hard to con¬ 
vince Baghdad that Trump will not wake 
up one day and decide to withdraw from 
Iraq, every effort should be made to embed 
the American presence there. 

Trump’s words, as he stood in Baghdad 
on Wednesday, seemed geared to at least 
begin to chip away at this list. If only the 
words of the American president held the 
weight they once did. 

Meghan L. O'Sullivan is a Bloomberg Opinion col¬ 
umnist. She is a professor of international affairs 
at Harvard’s Kennedy School. She served on the 
National Security Council from 2004 to 2007. 


Trump’s Iraq visit won’t undo last week’s damage 

By Meghan L. O’Sullivan 

Bloomberg Opinion 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



Gerald Herbert/AP 


Rescue personnel search through debris after Hurricane Michael hit Mexico Beach, 
Fla., in October. A federal government report this month highighted deficiencies in 
how the Federal Emergency Management Agency contracts with relief providers. 


The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

FEMA’s contracting practices 
need a congressional review 
Miami Herald 

Mention the Federal Emergency Man¬ 
agement Agency in Florida, and you’re 
sure to get a variety of responses. For 
each person who cheers FEMA for hav¬ 
ing helped them rebuild after a hurricane, 
you’re likely to meet one or more who wait¬ 
ed too long for help to arrive. According to 
government auditors, those complainers 
have a legitimate gripe. 

The Government Accountability Office 
this month released a report titled “2017 
Disaster Contracting: Action Needed to 
Better Ensure More Effective Use and 
Management of Advance Contracts.” 
Translation: FEMA isn’t managing con¬ 
tracts with relief providers very well. 

FEMA signs advance contracts with 
companies to provide help after a disaster. 
It’s a smart way to do things. During the 
recovery, especially in the first few days, 
if the agency had to negotiate a bunch of 
contracts on the fly, it would slow aid deliv¬ 
ery and probably cost more. If the deal is 
sealed in advance, companies can quickly 
and cost-effectively deliver food, water, 
tents, blankets, communications equip¬ 
ment, debris-removing machinery, etc. 

At least that’s the theory. The GAO found 
that in practice it isn’t working well. 

In 2017, advance contracts locked in $4.5 
billion to Hurricanes Irma, Harvey and 
Maria as well as California wildfires. But 
FEMA consistently failed to ensure that it 
got what it paid for. According to the GAO, 
the agency relied on outdated management 
strategies, trained its contracting officers 
poorly and did not communicate clearly 
with states and localities about what was 
available. 

Those flaws led to contracts being unde¬ 
rutilized in Florida, Puerto Rico and other 
places. Taxpayers, meanwhile, paid for 
services and relief efforts that didn’t hap¬ 
pen. For example, after Hurricane Irma, 
contractors who were supposed to remove 
debris in Florida did not arrive. They had 
also contracted to provide service in Texas, 
and Hurricane Harvey had all their equip¬ 
ment tied up. 

The GAO concluded that miscommu- 
nication was a big factor in problems, 
especially between the feds, states and 
localities. Local officials on the ground 
simply did not know what contracted ser¬ 
vices were available because FEMA had 
not communicated it well. 

This isn’t a new problem. The GAO wrote 
a similar report in 2006 after Hurricane 
Katrina. It issued a supplemental report in 
2015 noting that FEMA was still misman¬ 
aging advance contracts. 

And here we are three years later, and 
the problems persist. After more than a de¬ 
cade, it’s hard to hope that FEMA has the 
ability and willingness to reform. 

Reform, then, must come from outside 
the agency, and that means Congress or 
the White House must intervene. 

The GAO’s report has nine achievable 
recommendations about ways to improve 
FEMA’s advance contracting system. 
They include modernizing contracting 
strategies and developing better communi¬ 
cations protocols. 

With Democrats taking control of the 
House of Representatives in January, re¬ 
forming FEMA’s contract management 
is a prime opportunity for bipartisan col¬ 
laboration. Surely members of both parties 
can agree that delivering disaster relief ef¬ 
ficiently and cost-effectively is a priority. 


Facial recognition could make 
us safer - and less free 
The Washington Post 

It is something of an American tourist 
tradition to gaze through the iron fences 
around the White House lawn, but citizens 
think little about how government might be 
gazing back. A pilot program by the Secret 
Service to test the use of facial recogni¬ 
tion in and around 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. 
should prompt everyone, and especially 
Congress, to start paying attention. 

The Department of Homeland Security 
published details recently on its plans to 
scan feeds from existing cameras in the 
executive complex and run them through 
recognition software. This is slightly less 
scary than it sounds. The cameras will cap¬ 
ture people in adjacent public spaces, but 
only consenting Secret Service employees 
will be in the program database — so, bar¬ 
ring false positives, faces of passersby that 
do not match participants’ photos will not 
be stored. 

More concerning is the potential for 
future misuse of the technology. The Se¬ 
cret Service hopes eventually to identify 
“subjects of interest,” but who qualifies is 
anyone’s guess. In any case, to carry out its 
goal, the agency would have to search the 
public’s faces and run them against what¬ 
ever collection of pictures the government 
chooses — perhaps mug shots, perhaps 
social media posts — most likely without 
their knowledge. What’s more, there is no 
guarantee the practice would be restricted 
to the White House and its vicinity. Simi¬ 
lar worries surfaced earlier this fall after 
Amazon discussed selling its recognition 
software, already available to local law 
enforcement, to Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement. (Amazon founder and chief 
executive Jeff Bezos also owns The Wash¬ 
ington Post.) 

Facial recognition software is a nascent 
technology with understudied implications, 
especially when it comes to racial and gen¬ 
der bias. Right now, regulations to guard 
against abuse, by and large, do not exist. 
It is possible a police department could 
harness Amazon’s tools to track down a 
repeat violent criminal. It is also possible 
that the Secret Service could monitor and 
intimidate protesters, or that ICE could 
place cameras in Latino neighborhoods, 
upload footage to the cloud and run every 
face against a database to see whether any 
matched an overstayed visa. 

Resolving these concerns is up to Con¬ 
gress and the courts. Facial recognition 
can be an indispensable or even lifesav¬ 
ing tool. Last summer, it helped identify 
the suspect in the shooting deaths of five 
newspaper employees in Annapolis, Md. 
But widespread real-time recognition, un¬ 


checked, could allow government to scan 
the face of any American at any time, en¬ 
abling a low-cost comprehensive tracking 
system of every civilian. China’s surveil¬ 
lance state gives some idea of how the tech¬ 
nology may be abused. 

There is a lot to consider, including min¬ 
imum confidence levels for matches, and 
warrant systems for database searches, 
and prohibitions on real-time scanning 
except in the case of emergency. We carry 
our faces with us everywhere we go. Soci¬ 
ety might be safer if we simply tolerated 
the intrusion. It might also be less free. 

Remember the Apollo 8 
astronauts' divine description 
Houston Chronicle 

Never before had humans been so alone. 

As the Apollo 8 capsule slipped behind 
the moon, the three men on board — Frank 
Borman, James Lovell and William An¬ 
ders — found themselves utterly isolated 
from the planet they called home. Their 
sight of Earth was lost to the lifeless rock. 
Radio transmissions from mission control 
went silent. They were the first to ever see 
the dark side of the moon. 

As they continued their orbit around the 
Earth’s most familiar satellite, slipping in 
and out of blackness, the three men took a 
moment to transmit a message home, one 
appropriate for the date — Christmas Eve, 
50 years ago. 

“In the beginning God created the heav¬ 
en and the earth,” Lunar Module Pilot Wil¬ 
liam Anders read from the Bible. 

“And the Earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. 

“And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light. 

“And God saw the light, that it was 
good: and God divided the light from the 
darkness.” 

Suddenly, on that night half a century 
ago, humanity had never before been so 
united. Their transmission was the most- 
watched television broadcast in history 
at the time. It’s hard to fathom anything 
could unite people like that today. 

Behind that remarkable moment had 
been a decade of national unity. There 
had been a boldness born out of convic¬ 
tion that America would lead the world in 
understanding space and answer ancient 
questions that had once seemed all but un¬ 
answerable. When President John F. Ken¬ 
nedy first challenged the nation to send a 
man to the moon, it was part of an even 
larger call to action — The New Frontier. 

“Beyond that frontier are the unchart¬ 
ed areas of science and space, unsolved 
problems of peace and war, unconquered 


pockets of ignorance and prejudice, unan¬ 
swered questions of poverty and surplus,” 
Kennedy said. 

Our manned space missions continue. 
For all the technological wonder they en¬ 
gender, they no longer seem capable of in¬ 
spiring us as the Apollo missions did. But 
a new generation finds itself confronting 
its own uncharted areas — of an inter¬ 
connected globe, of a nation growing ever 
more diverse, of technological innovations 
and challenges unimagined even in the 
realm of science fiction. 

The hope is that this new generation will 
not shirk from this test, but will embrace 
it with the courage of those who came be¬ 
fore them. It’s an opportunity for a nation 
to unite under a new cause and shared mis¬ 
sion — no matter where they may take us. 

It’s an opportunity to once again set 
forth as pioneers with the same spirit that 
we brought to the moon and, God willing, 
to return — with peace and hope for all 
mankind. Merry Christmas. 

Men still hesitant to seek help 
for mental health concerns 
Arkansas Democrat-Gazette 

The holidays can be a wonderful time 
for many. For others, it can be a rough re¬ 
minder of how alone they feel. If money’s 
tight, anxiety’s high and needs are many, 
Christmas might be hard. 

Thanks to some leftover cultural atti¬ 
tudes regarding men and mental health, 
some guys feel as though seeking mental 
health care would make them ... less? So 
they might ignore it, shove it away, deny it. 
Eventually the problem, unaddressed, be¬ 
comes crisis. 

It’s getting worse. The Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention reports that 
Arkansas’ suicide rate is up nearly 37 per¬ 
cent over the last 17 years. The Economist 
reports that the suicide rate in rural coun¬ 
ties is 78 percent higher than it is in cities. 
And reports say for every two women who 
took their lives in 2016, seven men did the 
same. 

Any doctor will tell you it’s best to treat 
a problem early. But a 2014 study shows 
women are more likely than men to seek 
help for mental health issues. The percep¬ 
tion among men that they can just tough it 
out needs to end. 

Some groups are using marketing to 
combat this problem. One such campaign 
is called Man Therapy. It features a fiction¬ 
al therapist named Dr. Richard Mahogany. 
In short introductory videos, Dr. Mahoga¬ 
ny sits in an office with wooden furniture 
and a moose head mounted behind him. He 
has a thick mustache. He looks and sounds 
like a man’s man. 

The doc says funny things like, “Did you 
know that men have feelings too? And no, 
not just the hippies, all of us! Hello, I’m Dr. 
Rich Mahogany, welcome to man therapy.” 
The website www.mantherapy.org fea¬ 
tures humorous videos to address mental 
health while staying “manly,” resources 
to get in touch with therapists, a crisis hot¬ 
line, a mental health quiz and more. It’s all 
designed to get men thinking about their 
mental health in a positive way. 

And it works. Public health officials 
in Montana’s Lewis and Clark County 
launched a Man Therapy campaign to end 
the stigma of getting help for depression 
and suicidal thoughts about four months 
ago. Since the launch, a TV station there 
reports that the campaign’s website has 
seen nearly 1,000 new users, with almost 
200 using the site’s mental health screener 
and 25 people using the red phone option, 
which connects them with a suicide pre¬ 
vention online chat and a lifeline phone 
number. 

It would be great to see this program 
expanded to Arkansas, so men suffering 
from depression get the message that it’s 
OK to seek help. 

Mental health problems don’t always go 
away, but they can get worse if left untreat¬ 
ed. The message should be: If you need 
help, man up and go get it. 
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I WAS PLANNING To BE 
HEADED DOWN SOUTH 
WITH NIY GRANDWA 
AND GRANDPA. 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 


THEY CALL DTE "OLD NED' 
AS IF I HAVEN'T KEPT 
UP WITH THE TlfAES. 


BUT WATCH tAE TELL 
YOU TO FETCH fAE SOfAE 
COFFEE FROtA STAR- 
BUCKS JUST LIKE THE 
YOUNG FOLKS DO. 


I'fA A I'lA NOT 

SENIOR GETTING 

SOFTWARE ANY LESS 
ENGINEER. THIRSTY 
HERE. 






ACROSS 

53 Moo juice 

25 Expel 

1 Priestly garment 

54 “Phooey!” 

26 Informal greeting 

4 Boutique 

55 Utter 

27 Latin love 

8 Farm fathers 


28 Harangue 

12 Wish otherwise 

DOWN 

29 Young lion 

13 Days gone by 

1 Speedy steed 

32 *NSYNC or 

14 Norway’s capital 

2 Entice 

Hanson, e.g. 

15 Type of well 

3 Alpha follower 

33 Poison — 

17 Group of quail 

4 Method 

35 Lanka lead-in 

18 Creatures 

5 Raise, as a flag 

36 On the decline 

19 Pair with an air 

6 Mouths (Lat.) 

38 Kindle download 

21 Filming site 

7 Necklace 

39 Russian 

22 Maestro 

ornament 

president 


Toscanini 
26 Seraglio 

29 Wolf Blitzer’s 
channel 

30 R-V link 

31 Big-screen 
format 

32 However 

33 Beholds 

34 Thither 

35 Weep 

36 German sausage 

37 Blood line 

39 Nonstick spray 

40 Clothing 
protector 

41 Not qualified 
45 Jupiter’s wife 
48 Newspaper 

pieces 

50 Data 

51 Dresden denial 

52 Bit of advice 

12-28 


8 Man of steel? 

9 Enzyme suffix 
101055, to Nero 
11 Sauce source 
16 English county 
20 Coffee vessel 

23 Addict 

24 Numbered rds. 


42 Diner orders 

43 “Star Wars” royal 

44 Glimpse 

45 Morrison of 
The Doors 

46 Numerical prefix 

47 Patriots’ org. 

49 Actor Stephen 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


BX WFFUW JBRF USWX SD 
X A F DSJRW BQ ZGSNI 
WZFQFW BQ ASJJHNSSI DBJUW 
TGF TJJ TZXBSQ TQI QS 
XTJR. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WOULD A SUPERMODEL 
KNOWN TO HAVE A TOUGH, OVERBEARING 
PERSONALITY BE NAMED TYRANT BANKS? 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: J equals L 
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MY DND WAS FEELING \ 
DISJOINTED IN HIMSELF 
AND HIS YEAR, SO I REMINDED 
HUM HE RAN MORE 5Ks 
THAN YOU. 


FUNNY HOW THEY 
ALL CONFLICTED 
WITH HALFS, 
MARATHONS 
AND ULTRAS. 


I CAN'T WORK WITH 
OLD NED. HE'S A SEXIST, 
RACIST, BIGOTED 
TROGLODYTE. 



NAIME-CALLING IS 
NOT ALLOWED IN THIS 
COMPANY. I SENTENCE 
YOU TO THREE WEEKS 
OF (MANDATORY 
TRAINING. 




uoqkmt.' i found a magic X wfwr 

CMPANPNOUICANWISH AM YOU 
FOR AMTtim tfi THE HORiPY j GQMA 
~ A UISH 

FOR? 



WHEN A PACKAGE SAYS T EAR 
H EKE! TO LIKE TO BE ABLE TO 
TEAR IT THERE, 



IFEEUIKE YlCAMAJOW^ 

that mm I . r/YX '’Y n 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



YF&, SOT YOU Q 0 IT 60 
POORLY, AS- IF YOU UAYF 

tuf coommrm of a 

‘ TWO-YFAR-QLQ. 


PAY IN ANP PAY OUT 
YOO MVF PROVWFP MF 
WITH A 6L0I/FNLY FXAHPLF 
OF YOUTH THAT MAKF6 


THANK YOU FOR 
BEING YOU, LOBER 1 

^-" 



Consumer eouFideruJe 
meread.ed, dramatically 
wKein delivery droned, wear 
our familiar VroWn £kort£. 


1 st. fa Kiii-g ^stones 

El ZARKO.COM 

FsaeLookaowi/EiEarToComi^ - 

<g)g&lg &YAKRQ 'STUPiOS 12'Z^‘Jo 





DOWN 

1 Prejudice 

2 Curry and 
Landers 

3 Heroic tales 

4 Mineral suffix 

5 Gin or poker, e.g 

6 “Ditto” 

7 Implore 

8 Under the 
weather 

9 “Recognize 
my voice?” 

10 Classic theaters 

11 Try out 

12 Expert 
18 Calm 

21 Shock partner 

23 Decay 

24 Oklahoma city 


25 Actor Kilmer 

26 Fearless 
28 John of 

“Saturday 
Night Fever” 

30 Very long time 

31 Genetic stuff 

33 Corn core 

34 Soul, to Sartre 
39 O. Henry’s 

specialty 

41 Grown-up nit 

42 Cicatrix 

43 Yarn 

45 Celtic tongue 

47 Celestial bear 

48 Jupiter 
counterpart 

49 Flamenco cheer 
51 Golf prop 

53 Tire filler 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1 No-frills 
6 Tap 

12 Target at a fiesta 

13 Refer (to) 

14 Park official 

15 Wild scuffles 

16 Greek mountain 

17 Actress de 
Matteo 

19 Perched 

20 Wise one 
22 Hosp. workers 
24 Bird (Pref.) 

27 Mr. Disney 
29 Unpaid 
32 Exhausting 

ballroom contest 

35 Saxophone 
range 

36 Pre-diploma 
hurdle 

37 Stop — dime 

38 MLB stat 
40 Daring Knievel 
42 Fr. holy woman 
44 Make over 
46 Greek liqueur 
50 Kidnapper 
52 Hardy’s partner 

54 Extraterrestrials 

55 Sneezer’s need 

56 Night flight 

57 Locales 

12-29 CRYPTOQUIP 

■jty rjfpm qhyvfzy 
3 egy uahpaty qapje zfve iy 

ZUNATD I A D IFRNV. GAV 
IFVATYYV AV EUNATD 
JLL. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IT SEEMS LIKE MOST OF 
THE FOLKS IN CROWD SCENES IN HOLLYWOOD 
FILMS ARE ALL ACTION AND NO TALK. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: J equals O 
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Stars tcySTRi pes 

Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSlQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
■ Germany 


142 


SCAM 

FADS 



SELLER BEWARE 


US SPEC Vehicles 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Free Europe-wide delivery 


Jobs Wanted 640 


9. Experience prefe 
Call 06158-82393. 
email eclemons@hrbh 


Travel_1000 


"Winter in Garmisch!" 

Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 

www.forsthaus-oberau.de 



Visit Stripes.com 
for details. 
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Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


STARSlQfSTRI pes. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Relocation Guidei . 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. ■■ *** 
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Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better, T . , 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Search for homes for sale at 

www.LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

G-ll VARRATO II 

Arizona State 

Director at VAREP 




Lori & G-ll 

Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpedalist.com 

Client Endorsements 

http://tinyuri.com/CUentEndorsements4LoriNG2 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Need Professional Property Management? 
Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 

W URIC W. GARDNER ™ USN 

REALTOR 8 , GRI 8 , ABR e 


Cell: (757) 805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.m 

L www.FlyNavyHomes.c 
RE MAX Alliancf 


OVF.lt $30K IN VET REWARDS 2017/18 



Want a better picture? 


You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us 








Round-the-world news for America’s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, STARSl^^STRIPES 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. Mobi|e . Qn|ine . Print 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARS*»STRIPES. 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust. 





Daily Headlines | Veterans News | Military History | and more 

Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


stripes.com/newsletters 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro hockey 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Tampa Bay 37 28 7 2 58 154 106 

Toronto 37 25 10 2 52 140 103 

Buffalo 37 21 11 5 47 111 105 

Boston 37 20 13 4 44 105 96 

Montreal 37 19 13 5 43 115 117 

Florida 35 15 14 6 36 115 125 

Detroit 38 15 17 6 36 109 126 

Ottawa 37 15 18 4 34 118 144 

Metropolitan Division 
Washington 35 22 10 3 47 129 103 

Columbus 36 21 12 3 45 117 109 

Pittsburgh 36 18 12 6 42 119 110 

N.Y. Islanders 35 18 13 4 40 101 98 

N.Y. Rangers 35 15 14 6 36 102 115 

Carolina 35 15 15 5 35 90 103 

Philadelphia 35 15 16 4 34 104 125 

New Jersey 35 12 16 7 31 102 125 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Central Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

Winnipeg 36 24 10 2 50 128 101 

Nashville 37 22 13 2 46 111 95 

Colorado 37 19 12 6 44 129 115 

Dallas 37 18 16 3 39 99 102 

Minnesota 35 17 15 3 37 103 99 

St. Louis 34 14 16 4 32 96 114 

Chicago 39 13 20 6 32 111 145 

Pacific Division 

Calgary 37 22 12 3 47 127 103 

San Jose 38 19 12 7 45 124 115 

Vegas 39 20 15 4 44 117 112 

Anaheim 38 19 14 5 43 95 109 

Edmonton 36 18 15 3 39 102 111 

Vancouver 39 17 18 4 38 117 125 

Arizona 36 16 18 2 34 93 101 

Los Angeles 37 14 20 3 31 86 112 

Note: Two points for a win, one point 
for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Wednesday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Thursday's games 
New Jersey at Boston 
Columbus at N.Y. Rangers 
Detroit at Pittsburgh 
Carolina at Washington 
Philadelphia at Tampa Bay 
Buffalo at St. Louis 
Calgary at Winnipeg 
DalFas at Nashville 
Minnesota at Chicago 
Vancouver at Edmonton 
Colorado at Vegas 
Anaheim at San Jose 
Arizona at Los Angeles 

Friday’s games 
Montreal at Florida 
Toronto at Columbus 
Ottawa at N.Y. Islanders 

Saturday’s games 
Carolina at New Jersey 
San Jose at Edmonton 
Minnesota at Winnipeg 
Vegas at Los Angeles 
Boston at Buffalo 
N.Y. Islanders at Toronto 
Montreal at Tampa Bay 
Philadelphia at Florida 
Washington at Ottawa 
Pittsburgh at St. Louis 
Detroit at Dallas 
N.Y. Rangers at Nashville 
Chicago at Colorado 
Arizona at Anaheim 
Vancouver at Calgary 

Sunday’s game 
Vegas at Arizona 


College football 

1 

Pro basketball 

1 

Pro football 


Calendar 


fn a d 9 °’ 


AP sportlight 


Bowl schedule 

Saturday, Dec. 15 
Celebration Bowl 
At Atlanta 

N.C. A&T 24, Alcorn State 22 

Cure Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Tulane 41, Louisiana-Lafayette 24 

New Mexico Bowl 
Albuquerque 

Utah State 52, North Texas 13 

Las Vegas Bowl 

Fresno State 31, Arizona State 20 

Camellia Bowl 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Georgia Southern 23, Eastern Michigan 21 

New Orleans Bowl 

Appalachian State 45, Middle Tennes¬ 
see 13 

Tuesday, Dec. 18 
Boca Raton (Fla.) Bowl 
UAB 37, North Illinois 13 

Wednesday, Dec. 19 
Frisco (Texas) Bowl 
Ohio 27, San Diego State 0 
Thursday, Dec. 20 
Gasparilla Bowl 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Marshall 38, South Florida 20 
Friday, Dec. 21 
Bahamas Bowl 
Nassau 

FIU 35, Toledo 32 

Famous Idaho Potato Bowl 

BYU 49, Western Michigan 18 

Saturday, Dec. 22 
Birmingham (Ala.) Bowl 
Wake Forest 37, Memphis 34 
Armed Forces Bowl 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Army 70, Houston 14 

Dollar General Bowl 


Dec. 28 

1944 — Maurice Richard has five goals 
and three assists to lead the Montreal 
Canadiens to a 9-1 rout of the Detroit 
Red Wings. 

1952 — Doak Walker’s 67-yard third- 
quarter touchdown run leads the Detroit 
Lions to a 17-7 victory over the Cleveland 
Browns for the NFL championship. 

1954 — Tony Trabert and Vic Seixas 
give the United States a 3-2 victory over 
Australia for the Davis Cup. 

1968 - Arthur Ashe leads the United 
States to its first Davis Cup title since 
1963 with a 4-1 victory over Australia. 

1975 - The Dallas Cowboys beat 
the Minnesota Viking 17-14 on Roger 
Staubach’s desperate 50-yard pass to 
Drew Pearson in the final minute of an 
NFC Divisional playoff game. Staubach 
connects with Pearson down the right 
sideline with 24 seconds remaining after 
the Cowboys had second-and-10 with 
no timeouts left. Staubach later tells re¬ 
porters he got knocked down on the play, 
closed his eyes and said a Hail Mary. The 
term “Hail Mary” is born. 


Louisiana Tech 31, Hawaii 14 

Wednesday, Dec. 26 
SERVPRO First Responder Bowl 
Dallas 

Boston College (7-5) vs. Boise State 
(10-3), ccd. 

Quick Lane Bowl 

Minnesota 24, Georgia Tech 10 

Cheez-lt Bowl 
Phoenix 

TCU 10, California 7, OT 

Thursday, Dec. 27 
Independence Bowl 
Shreveport, La. 

Temple (8-4) vs. Duke (7-5) 

Pinstripe Bowl 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Miami (7-5) vs. Wisconsin (7-5) 

Texas Bowl 
Houston 

Baylor (6-6) vs. Vanderbilt (6-6) 

Friday, Dec. 28 
Music City Bowl 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Purdue (6-6) vs. Auburn (7-5) 

Camping World Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

West Virginia (8-3) vs. Syracuse (9-3) 

Alamo Bowl 
San Antonio 

Iowa State (8-4) vs. Washington State 
(10-2) 

Saturday, Dec. 29 
Peach Bowl 
Atlanta 

Florida (9-3) vs. Michigan (10-2) 

Belk Bowl 
Charlotte, N.C. 

South Carolina (7-5) vs. Virginia (7-5) 

Arizona Bowl 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Arkansas State (8-4) vs. Nevada (7-5) 

Cotton Bowl Classic 
Arlington, Texas 

CFP Semifinal, Notre Dame (12-0) vs. 
Clemson (13-0) 

Orange Bowl 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 

CFP Semifinal, Oklahoma (12-1) vs. 
Alabama (13-0) 

Monday, Dec. 31 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 

Cincinnati (10-2) vs. Virginia Tech (6-6) 

Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 

Stanford (8-4) vs. Pittsburgh (7-6) 

Red box Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Michigan State (7-5) vs. Oregon (8-4) 

Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Missouri (8-4) vs. Oklahoma State (6-6) 

Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 

Northwestern (8-5) vs. Utah (9-4) 

Gator Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

NC State (9-3) vs. Texas A&M (8-4) 

Tuesday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

Mississippi State (8-4) vs. Iowa (8-4) 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Kentucky (9-3) vs. Penn State (9-3) 

Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 

LSU (9-3) VS. UCF (12-0) 

Rose Bowl 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Washington (10-3) vs. Ohio State (12-1) 

Sugar Bowl 
New Orleans 

Texas (9-4) vs. Georgia (11-2) 

Monday, Jan. 7 

College Football Championship 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Cotton Bowl winner vs. Orange Bowl 
winner 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet G 

Toronto 26 10 .722 - 

Philadelphia 22 13 .629 • 

Boston 20 13 .606 ‘ 

Brooklyn 17 19 .472 < 

New York 9 26 .257 II 

Southeast Division 

Charlotte 16 17 .485 - 

Miami 16 17 .485 - 

Orlando 14 19 .424 ; 

Washington 13 22 .371 ‘ 

Atlanta 9 24 .273 I 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 23 10 .697 - 

Indiana 23 12 .657 ] 

Detroit 16 16 .500 f 

Chicago 9 26 .257 1! 

Cleveland 8 27 .229 li 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet G 

Houston 18 15 .545 - 

San Antonio 19 16 .543 - 

Memphis 18 16 .529 

Dallas 16 17 .485 : 

New Orleans 15 20 .429 ‘ 

Northwest Division 

Denver 21 11 .656 - 

Oklahoma City 21 12 .636 

Portland 19 15 .559 ■ 

Utah 17 18 .486 ! 

Minnesota 16 18 .471 f 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 23 12 .657 - 

L.A. Lakers 20 14 .588 I 

L.A. Clippers 20 14 .588 ; 

Sacramento 18 16 .529 ‘ 

Phoenix 9 26 .257 1- 

Wednesday’s games 
Detroit 106, Washington 95 
Phoenix 122, Orlando 120, OT 
Brooklyn 134, Charlotte 132 
Indiana 129, Atlanta 121 
Toronto 106, Miami 104 
Memphis 95, Cleveland 87 
Minnesota 119, Chicago 94 
Dallas 122, New Orleans 119 
San Antonio 111, Denver 103 
L.A. Clippers 127, Sacramento 118 
Thursday’s games 
Boston at Houston 
New York at Milwaukee 
L.A. Lakers at Sacramento 
Philadelphia at Utah 
Portland at Golden State 
Friday’s games 
Brooklyn at Charlotte 
Chicago at Washington 
Detroit at Indiana 
Toronto at Orlando 
Atlanta at Minnesota 
Cleveland at Miami 
Dallas at New Orleans 
Oklahoma City at Phoenix 
San Antonio at Denver 
L.A. Clippers at L.A. Lakers 
Saturday’s games 
Brooklyn at Milwaukee 
Charlotte at Washington 
Houston at New Orleans 
Cleveland at Atlanta 
Boston at Memphis 
New York at Utah 
Denver at Phoenix 
Golden State at Portland 
San Antonio at L.A. Clippers 
Sunday’s games 
Detroit at Orlando 
Minnesota at Miami 
Chicago at Toronto 
Oklahoma City at Dallas 
Philadelphia at Portland 
Sacramento at L.A. Lakers 


Wednesday’s transactions 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Re-signed OL 
Will House to the practice squad. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Placed QB 
Taylor Heinicke on injured reserve. 
Signed QB Garrett Gilbert. 

DETROIT LIONS - Signed WR Brian 
Brown to the practice squad. 

GREEN BAY PACKERS - Placed DL Ken¬ 
ny Clark on injured reserve. Activated OL 
Alex Light from exempt status. Signed TE 
Evan Baylis to the practice squad. 

HOUSTON TEXANS - Signed LB Tyrell 
Adams. Signed CB Michael Hunter to the 
practice squad. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS - Released QB 
Phillip Walker from the practice squad. 
Signed TE Erik Swoope to the practice 
squad. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Signed WR 
Steven Dunbar Jr. from the practice 
squad. 

WASHINGTON REDSKINS - Signed 
LB Marquis Flowers. Signed WRs Carlos 
Henderson and ArDarius Stewart to the 
practice squad. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

CAROLINA HURRICANES - Recalled Fs 
Clark Bishop and Janne Kuokkanen from 
Charlotte (AHL). 

MONTREAL CANADIENS - Recalled D 
Karl Alzner from Laval (AHL). Placed D 
David Schlemko on injured reserve, ret¬ 
roactive to Dec. 20. 

NEW JERSEY DEVILS - Recalled F John 
Quenneville from Binghamton (AHL). 

COLLEGE 

EAST CAROLINA - Announced wom¬ 
en’s assistant basketball coach Nicole 
Mealing will serve as acting head coach 
for the remainder of the season. 

GEORGIA TECH - Suspended LB Char¬ 
lie Thomas from the Quick Lane Bowl. 


NFL injury report 

Sunday 

MIAMI DOLPHINS at BUFFALO BILLS 

- DOLPHINS: DNP: WR Danny Amendola 
(knee), DE Andre Branch (knee), S T.J. 
McDonald (ankle). LIMITED: S Walt Aik- 
ens (hand), LB Kiko Alonso (knee/ham¬ 
string), DE Ziggy Hood (hamstring), CB 
Xavien Howard (knee), QB Ryan Tannehill 
(right shoulder/ankle), T Laremy Tun- 
sil (knee). FULL: CB Cornell Armstrong 
(ankle), LB Mike Hull (shoulder/knee), S 
Reshad Jones (shoulder), CB Bobby Mc¬ 
Cain (ankle). BILLS: DNP: LB Julian Stan¬ 
ford (ankle), WR Deonte Thompson (toe). 
LIMITED: CB Ryan Lewis (concussion). 
FULL: RB Chris Ivory (shoulder). 

ATLANTA FALCONS at TAMPA BAY 
BUCCANEERS - FALCONS: DNP: RB Tevin 
Coleman (groin), WR Julio Jones (hip/ 
ribs), C Wes Schweitzer (back). LIM¬ 
ITED: LB Deion Jones (foot), TE Logan 
Paulsen (knee/ankle). FULL: T Ty Sam- 
brailo (foot). BUCCANEERS: DNP: WR 
DeSean Jackson (achilles), DE Carl Nas- 
sib (shoulder). LIMITED: T Demar Dotson 
(knee), DT Gerald McCoy (shoulder), DE 
Jason Pierre-Paul (knee/shoulder). 

JACKSONVILLE JAGUARS at HOUSTON 
TEXANS - JAGUARS: DNP: CB A.J. Bouye 
(toe), K Josh Lambo (right groin), T Josh 
Wells (concussion). LIMITED: RB Leonard 
Fournette (ankle/foot), QB Cody Kessler 
(right shoulder). FULL: WR D.J. Chark 
(quadricep). TEXANS: LIMITED: WR Keke 
Coutee (hamstring), DE Christian Cov¬ 
ington (knee), DT Brandon Dunn (ankle), 
S Andre Hal (ankle), WR DeAndre Hop¬ 
kins (ankle), CB Kareem Jackson (knee), 
CB Johnathan Joseph (neck), LB Bena- 
rdrick McKinney (foot), RB Lamar Miller 
(ankle), CB Mike Tyson (concussion), DE 
J.J. Watt (knee). FULL: WR DeAndre Cart¬ 
er (knee), LB Dylan Cole (wrist), G Zach 
Fulton (hand), G Senio Kelemete (elbow/ 
rib), C Greg Mancz (knee), S Justin Reid 
(shoulder/wrist), QB Joe Webb (ankle). 

DALLAS COWBOYS at N.Y. GIANTS 

- COWBOYS: DNP: CB Anthony Brown 
(back), DE Tyrone Crawford (neck), 
DL David Irving (ankle), G Zack Martin 
(knee). LIMITED: LB Sean Lee (ham¬ 
string). FULL: WR Tavon Austin (groin), 
OT Tyron Smith (neck). GIANTS: DNP: 
WR Odell Beckham Jr. (quad), DL Mario 
Edwards (calf), TE Rhett Ellison (concus¬ 
sion), LB Alec Ogletree (concussion), WR 
Russell Shepard (ankle). LIMITED: LB B.J. 
Goodson (foot), C Spencer Pulley (calf), 
WR Sterling Shepard (hip). FULL: DL Ker¬ 
ry Wynn (thumb). 

DETROIT LIONS at GREEN BAY PACK¬ 
ERS - LIONS: DNP: DB Quandre Diggs 
(back), WR Kenny Golladay (chest), DT 
Damon Harrison Sr. (ankle), DT A’Shawn 
Robinson (knee), CB DeShawn Shead 
(knee), TE Luke Willson (concussion). 
LIMITED: CB Jamal Agnew (knee), RB 
LaGarrette Blount (knee). FULL: QB Mat¬ 
thew Stafford (back). PACKERS: DNP: WR 
Davante Adams (knee), CB Jaire Alex¬ 
ander (groin), OT David Bakhtiari (hip), 
DL Fadol Brown (toe), WR Randall Cobb 
(concussion), TE Jimmy Graham (knee/ 
thumb), LB Clay Matthews (back), OT 
Jason Spriggs (concussion), WR Equa- 
nimeous St. Brown (concussion). LIM¬ 
ITED: S Kentrell Brice (ankle), OT Bryan 
Bulaga (knee), G Lucas Patrick (abdo¬ 
men), G Lane Taylor (knee). FULL: WR 
Jake Kumerow (hand), QB Aaron Rodgers 
(knee/groin). 

N.Y. JETS at NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS 

- JETS: DNP: DB Mo Claiborne (shoul¬ 
der/ankle), WR Quincy Enunwa (ankle), 
DB Trumaine Johnson (not injury relat¬ 
ed), WR Jermaine Kearse (Achilles), PK 
Jason Myers (left hip), DL Mike Pennel 
(tooth), LB Kevin Pierre-Louis (shoul¬ 
der). LIMITED: LB Jordan Jenkins (ankle). 
FULL: WR Robby Anderson (ankle), OL 
Kelvin Beachum (knee), QB Sam Darnold 
(foot), OL Jonotthan Harrison (wrist), TE 
Jordan Leggett (knee), OL Spencer Long 
(back/knee/finger), DB Buster Skrine 
(shoulder). PATRIOTS: LIMITED: TE Ja¬ 
cob Hollister (hamstring), LB Brandon 
King (knee), WR Cordarrelle Patterson 
(knee). 

CAROLINA PANTHERS at NEW OR¬ 
LEANS SAINTS - PANTHERS: DNP: S Mike 
Adams (not injury related), LB Thomas 
Davis (not injury related), C Ryan Kalil 
(not injury related), RB Christian Mc¬ 
Caffrey (not injury related), T Marshall 
Newhouse (hip), QB Cam Newton (right 
shoulder), DE Julius Peppers (not injury 


related), DT Kawann Short (calf), G Trai 
Turner (ankle). SAINTS: Practice not 
complete. 

ARIZONA CARDINALS at SEATTLE SE- 
AHAWKS - CARDINALS: Practice not 
complete. SEAHAWKS: Practice not com- 

Pl£ L.A. CHARGERS at DENVER BRONCOS 
- CHARGERS: LIMITED: TE Sean Culkin 
(back), T Russell Okung (ankle). FULL: 
WR Keenan Allen (hip), RB Austin Ekeler 
(neck). BRONCOS: Practice not com¬ 
plete. 

OAKLAND RAIDERS at KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS - RAIDERS: Practice not com¬ 
plete. CHIEFS: DNP: WR Sammy Watkins 
(foot). LIMITED: LB Dee Ford (knee). FULL: 
S Eric Berry (heel), T Eric Fisher (toe), CB 
Kendall Fuller (thumb), WR Tyreek Hill 
(heel), C Mitch Morse (foot), T Mitchell 
Schwartz (knee), CB Charvarius Ward 


SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS at L.A. RAMS 
- 49ERS: DNP: RB Matt Breida (ankle), 
WR Marquise Goodwin (calf), LB Mark 
Nzeocha (groin), WR Dante Pettis (knee), 
T Joe Staley (not injury related). LIM¬ 
ITED: TE Garrett Celek (concussion), C 
Weston Richburg (knee), LB Malcolm 
Smith (achilles), CB K'Waun Williams 
(knee). FULL: DE Arik Armstead (hand). 
RAMS: DNP: RB Todd Gurley (knee), S 
Lamarcus Joyner (ankle), LB Matt Lon- 
gacre (illness). LIMITED: RB Justin Davis 
(shoulder). 

PHILADELPHIA EAGLES at WASHING¬ 
TON REDSKINS - EAGLES: DNP: DE Mi¬ 
chael Bennett (foot), S Corey Graham 
(illness), CB Sidney Jones (hamstring), 
T Jason Peters (quadricep), G Isaac 
Seumalo (pectoral), QB Carson Wentz 
(back). LIMITED: LB D.J. Alexander (ham¬ 
string), DT Fletcher Cox (hip), C Jason 
Kelce (knee), WR Mike Wallace (ankle). 
REDSKINS: DNP: LB Ryan Anderson (ham¬ 
string), WR Maurice Harris (concussion), 
DE Matt loannidis (hamstring), QB Colt 
McCoy (fibula), T Ty Nsekhe (knee), 
TE Jordan Reed (ankle/foot). LIMITED: 
G Tony Bergstrom (knee/ankle), WR 
Jamison Crowder (wrist), TE Vernon 
Davis (concussion), G Zac Kerin (knee), 
RB Adrian Peterson (shoulder), T Trent 
Williams (thumb/wrist). FULL: QB Josh 
Johnson (ankle). 

CHICAGO BEARS at MINNESOTA VI¬ 
KINGS - BEARS: Practice not complete. 
VIKINGS: DNP: RB C.J. Ham (elbow), DT 
Linval Joseph (knee), LB Eric Kendricks 
(hamstring), G Mike Remmers (back), CB 
Xavier Rhodes (groin), CB Marcus Sher- 
els (foot). FULL: LB Anthony Barr (shoul¬ 
der), TE David Morgan (knee). 

CINCINNATI BENGALS at PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS - BENGALS: DNP: WR Tyler 
Boyd (knee), LB Vontaze Burfict (concus¬ 
sion), LB Jordan Evans (ankle), CB Dre 
Kirkpatrick (shoulder), CB Tony McRae 
(hamstring). FULL: CB Darqueze Den- 
nard (wrist), DT Christian Ringo (knee), 
S Shawn Williams (pectoral). STEELERS: 
DNP: WR Antonio Brown (not injury re¬ 
lated), S Sean Davis (quadricep), C Maur- 
kice Pouncey (not injury related), QB Ben 
Roethlisberger (not injury related), LB 
Vince Williams (toe). FULL: RB James 
Conner (ankle). 

CLEVELAND BROWNS at BALTIMORE 
RAVENS - BROWNS: DNP: DT Larry 
Ogunjobi (biceps), C J.C. Tretter (ankle), 
LB Tanner Vallejo (hamstring), CB Den¬ 
zel Ward (concussion). LIMITED: TE Da¬ 
vid Njoku (knee), LB Xavier Woodson- 
Luster (neck). FULL: CB Juston Burris 
(shoulder), LB Jamie Collins (shoulder), 
CB Phillip Gaines (knee), CB Tavierre 
Thomas (abdomen). RAVENS: DNP: WR 
John Brown (hamstring), LB Terrell Suggs 
(hamstring), G Marshal Yanda (not injury 
related), CB Tavon Young (groin). LIMIT¬ 
ED: LB Anthony Levine (toe/ankle). FULL: 
G Alex Lewis (shoulder). 

INDIANAPOLIS COLTS at TENNES¬ 
SEE TITANS - COLTS: DNP: LB Matthew 
Adams (groin), TE Eric Ebron (concus¬ 
sion/knee), S Clayton Geathers (knee), 
TE Ryan Hewitt (foot), WR T.Y. Hilton 
(ankle), WR Dontrelle Inman (shoulder), 


College basketball 


AP Men’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s games 

No. 7 Gonzaga vs. North Alabama 
No. 10 Virginia Tech vs. Maryland- 
Eastern Shore 

No. 11 Texas Tech vs. Texas-Rio Grande 
Valley 

No. 18 Marquette vs. Southern University 
No. 20 N.C. State vs. Loyola (Md.) 

Saturday’s games 
No. 3 Tennessee vs. Tennessee Tech 
No. 5 Kansas vs. Eastern Michigan 
No. 6 Nevada at Utah 
No. 8 Michigan State vs. Northern Illinois 
No. 12 Auburn vs. North Florida 
No. 13 Ohio State vs. High Point 
No. 14 North Carolina vs. Davidson 
No. 15 Wisconsin at Western Kentucky 
No. 16 Kentucky at Louisville 
No. 17 Arizona State vs. Princeton 
No. 19 Mississippi State vs. BYU 
No. 21 Buffalo at Canisius 
No. 22 Houston vs. NJIT 
No. 24 Iowa vs. Bryant 

Sunday’s game 

No. 2 Michigan vs. Binghamton 


C Ryan Kelly (neck), CB Quincy Wilson 
(calf). LIMITED: WR Daurice Fountain 
(ankle), S Malik Hooker (hip), WR Zach 
Pascal (knee), DE Jabaal Sheard (teeth), 
LB Anthony Walker (shoulder). FULL: G 
Mark Glowinski (ankle). TITANS: DNP: QB 
Marcus Mariota (neck/foot), LB Brian Or- 
akpo (elbow). LIMITED: WR Tajae Sharpe 
(ankle). FULL: LB Sharif Finch (shoulder). 


AP Women’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s games 

No. 4 Maryland at Penn State 
No. 10 Tennessee vs. Murray State 
No. 12 Minnesota vs. Wisconsin 
No. 24 Miami vs. Florida A&M 
Saturday’s games 
No. 2 Notre Dame vs. Coppin State 
No. 6 Stanford vs. Cal State Northridge 
No. 11 Oregon St. vs. Cal St. Bakersfield 
No. 13 Texas vs. Northwestern State 
No. 18 Kentucky vs. Sacred Heart 
No. 19 DePaul vs. Creighton 
No. 20 Gonzaga at Loyola Marymount 
No. 22 Marquette vs. Providence 
No. 23 Texas A&M vs. Texas-Rio Grande 
Valley 

Sunday’s games 

No. 8 Mississippi State vs. Louisiana- 
Lafayette 

No. 9 N.C. State vs. Davidson 
No. 10 Tennessee vs. Belmont 
No. 14 California vs. Harvard 
No. 16 Iowa at No. 21 Michigan State 
No. 17 Arizona State at Arizona 
No. 24 Miami vs. Central Michigan 
No. 25 South Carolina vs. Furman 
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YEAR IN REVIEW 


STORY OF THE YEAR 



Olympic gold medalist 
Jordyn Wieber cries 
during her victim impact 
statement in Lansing, 
Mich., on Jan. 19, the 
fourth day of sentencing 
for former sports doctor 
Larry Nassar, who pled 
guilty to multiple counts 
of sexual assault. 

Dale G. Young, 

Detroit News/AP 


Crimes committed 

By Eddie Pells 

Associated Press 

T he depths of Larry Nassar’s de¬ 
pravity began to emerge some 
15 months before the calendar 
flipped to 2018 — when reports of 
his sexual abuse first appeared in news¬ 
paper stories that would eventually lead 
to a trial and, ultimately, to the doctor’s 
imprisonment. 

But it was January 2018, the month 
when more than 150 female athletes tes¬ 
tified at Nassar’s sentencing hearing for 
convictions on child-porn and sex-abuse 
charges, that marked a turning point in a 
crisis that has inflicted untold damage. 

The testimony brought the true nature 
and number of Nassar’s crimes to the fore, 
triggering spasms of anger, soul-searching 
and attempts at reform, while also giving 
women in sports — and society in general 
— a more powerful voice when it comes to 
exposing abuse that had been swept out of 
the public’s conscience for decades. 

Nassar’s crimes and the chaos they pro¬ 
voked — the massive turnover at Michi¬ 
gan State, the U.S. Olympic Committee 
and USA Gymnastics, to say nothing of the 
trauma wrought on the victims themselves 
— was the Story of the Year in balloting 
by AP members and editors. The Nassar 
saga earned more than double the number 
of votes as the second- and third-place fin¬ 
ishers: the Eagles first Super Bowl cham¬ 
pionship and the Supreme Court’s decision 
to strike down a law that prohibited sports 
gambling outside of Nevada. 

The year 2018 was also notable for a 


by doctor Larry Nassar send USA Gymnastics into turmoil 


* It is our collective failure to keep you safe that that 
will forever cause me deep and profound regret. f 

Larry Probst 

Former USOC chairman 



Cory Morse, The Grand Rapids Press/AP 


Larry Nassar appears at his sentencing 
hearing on Jan. 31, 2018, at Eaton 
County Circuit Court in Charlotte, Mich. 

string of stirring comebacks and sur¬ 
prises, but the steadiest flow of headlines 
came out of the Nassar scandal — not only 
detailing his depravity, but also the slow, 
often-ham-handed way in which some of 
the most powerful people in sports dealt 
with the aftermath. 

Those who failed paid dearly, and it’s 
no exaggeration to say the entire Olympic 
movement inside the United States could 
be reconfigured because of it. 


USOC chairman Larry Probst, CEO 
Scott Blackmun and sport performance 
director Alan Ashley all left or were 
forced out under a cloud. In his going-away 
speech, Probst said despite the USOC’s 
success under his watch, “it is our collec¬ 
tive failure to keep you safe that will for¬ 
ever cause me deep and profound regret.” 
Brought on to repair USA Gymnastics, 
president Kerry Perry got forced out after 
a series of embarrassing and out-of-touch 
missteps. Her predecessor, Steve Penny, 
was arrested on charges he ordered files 
pertaining to Nassar removed from the 
team’s training center at the Karolyi 
Ranch in Texas. 

Blackmun’s successor, Sarah Hirshland, 
eventually called for decertification of 
USA Gymnastics — an unwieldy process 
that could be hastened by Congress, which 
held a number of hearings and called for 
changes in the law that governs the entire, 
dysfunctional U.S. Olympic charter. 

Survivors are cautiously optimistic. 

“There is a broader cultural impact in 
terms of survivors speaking up,” said Ra¬ 
chel Denhollander, whose story of abuse 
at the hands of Nassar triggered the en¬ 
tire meltdown. “Prosecutors are saying 
they’re seeing a significant increase. A 
lot of them are tying them back to the sen¬ 


tencing hearing with Larry.” 

Though he worked with high-profile 
gymnasts in a volunteer capacity, Nassar 
did most of his damage at his full-time job 
at Michigan State. 

The school has settled lawsuits totaling 
$500 million. Its university president, ath¬ 
letic director, gymnastics coach, vice pres¬ 
ident of legal affairs, a dean and a school 
doctor have all left under the cloud of how 
the university failed, time and again, when 
presented with evidence that Nassar was a 
serial abuser. Some are awaiting trials for 
enabling Nassar in some way. 

Hundreds of gymnasts’ lawsuits against 
the USOC and USA Gymnastics are still 
pending. More Congressional hearings 
will be scheduled. More failures are cer¬ 
tain to be detailed, and possibly some posi¬ 
tive solutions can be found, as well. 

The one sure thing is that even though 
2018 is coming to an end, the pain, lessons 
and impact felt from the Nassar saga will 
resonate in 2019 and beyond. 

“I think we have opened this door and 
revealed a lot of bad truths about our sport 
and sports in general,” said one of Nassar’s 
many victims, Olympic champion Jordyn 
Wieber. “Not only in sports in general, 
but a big child-abuse problem. People are 
opening their eyes a little bit more.” 
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YEAR IN REVIEW 


PLAYS OF THE YEAR 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

T his was a year of moments. 

Justify won the Triple Crown. 
The U.S. beat Canada in a shoot¬ 
out for gold in women’s hockey 
at the Pyeongchang Olympics, and John 
Shuster pulled off a curling shot of all-time 
to win another gold for the red, white and 
blue. Stefon Diggs engineered a miracle 
in Minneapolis to win a playoff game for 
the Vikings. Roger Federer won a point at 
the U.S. Open without getting the ball over 
the net. Tiger Woods walked down the 18th 
fairway as a winner again. Loyola-Chicago 
became the darling of college basketball 
during the NCAA Tournament, fueled by a 
penchant for dramatics at the buzzer. 

All of them spectacular. 

Still, none of them made the list of the 
Plays of the Year. 

These come from some of the biggest 
events of the year — the Stanley Cup 
Final, the World Cup, the Super Bowl, the 
AL Championship Series and the women’s 
Final Four. One was from a volleyball play¬ 
er using her feet, another was a quarter¬ 
back who made a winning throw but didn’t 
touch a football. And they all stood out a bit 
more than most. 

Here are the best plays in sports for 
2018: 


10. Holtby saves the Caps 

Washington goalie Braden Holtby might have 
turned the Stanley Cup Final around with one 
save. Alex Tuch had a chance to tie Game 2 of 
the series with about two minutes left in regula¬ 
tion. Alone in the slot, he took a pass and had 
tons of open net to shoot at from right on the 
doorstep — only to be denied by Holtby, who 
stabbed his stick at the air and just managed to 
find the puck. “Thank God he’s our goalie,” Caps 
star Alex Ovechkin said. The Capitals went on to 
win the series. 

9. Harden breaks ankles 

Poor Wesley Johnson. Poor, poor Wesley 
Johnson. All he was trying to do was guard 
Houston star James Harden, and he ended up 
on the ground as an unwitting participant in a 
highlight for the ages. Harden crossed Johnson 
over and caused him to stumble to the floor 

— it's called “breaking ankles" in basketball 
vernacular — and it only got worse from there for 
the Los Angeles Clippers guard. Harden stared at 
him, held the ball for nearly three seconds, then 
made a three-pointer. 

8. Messi, in a flash 

Argentina’s Lionel Messi, even in a full sprint, 
simply does things that hardly anyone else in 
the soccer-playing world can pull off. He took a 
long pass in a World Cup game against Nigeria, 
controlled it with his left thigh, then tapped it 
forward with his left foot — the ball hadn’t hit 
the ground yet — then stutter-stepped his way 
to the ball and delivered a right-footed strike into 
the far side of the net. 

7. Bump, kick, spike 

The pass from Kailey Elrod wasn’t perfect, and 
all Talia Watson could do was get her foot on the 
ball and flick it skyward. By the way, this wasn't 
soccer. This was volleyball. The Cedar Crest Col¬ 
lege Falcons of Allentown, Pa., had match point 
against the College of Staten Island on Sept. 6, 
and Elrod’s bump from the baseline was low. 
Watson got her foot on the ball — yes, it’s legal 

— to extend the point, and eventually she had a 
more conventional set to set up a kill that capped 
Cedar Crest’s 3-0 victory. 

6. Sling and a prayer 

Julian McGarvey is a quarterback at Marist 
College, and his best throw of 2018 had nothing 
to do with football. Down by two with time run¬ 
ning out in New York state's Section 1 Class A 
boys basketball championship game, McGarvey 
intercepted a long pass, stumbled, gathered him¬ 



John Locher/AP 


Washington Capitals goaltender Braden Holtby, center, makes a stick save on a shot by Vegas Golden Knights right wing Alex Tuch, 
left, as defenseman John Carlson watches during the third period of Game 2 of the Stanley Cup Final in Las Vegas. 


self — some angles show that he didn’t travel, 
either — and heaved a 70-foot desperation try 
that dropped to give Ardsley a 52-51 win over 
Tappan Zee. Ardsley went on to make the state 
championship game before eventually falling. 

5. LeBron saves the day 

Jimmy Butler tried a layup with about three 
seconds left in overtime, only to have it swatted 
away by LeBron James, who tracked the play 
perfectly and rejected Butler’s shot with ease. 

And moments later, James outdid himself — 
again. After a timeout, James delivered Cleveland 
a win over Minnesota when he took an inbounds 
pass, turned and swished a fadeaway over Butler 
to help the Cavs top the Timberwolves 140-138. 

4. Tua for the win 

This has to be the best second-and-26 play in 
football history. Down by three in overtime, in the 
national championship game, one play after tak¬ 


ing a very bad sack for a 16-yard loss, Alabama’s 
Tua Tagovailoa connected with DeVonta Smith 
on a 41-yard toss on what became the final play 
of the Crimson Tide’s 26-23 win over Georgia. 
Tagovailoa took over for Jalen Hurts at the half 
and threw three TD passes as Alabama finished 
off its fifth national title in the past 10 seasons. 

3. Patriots posterized — twice 

The two most memorable plays of 2018 in 
the NFL have much in common — they were 
touchdowns against the New England Patriots, 
went viral immediately and got cool names to 
boot. The Philly Special was Nick Foies catching 
a touchdown pass from Trey Burton late in the 
first half of the Philadelphia Eagles’ win in the 
Super Bowl over the Pats, and the Miami Miracle 
was the Dolphins connecting on a pass and two 
laterals before Kenyan Drake darted into the end 
zone to cap a 69-yard touchdown that beat New 
England 34-33 on the final play. 



Ron Schwane/AP 

Notre Dame’s Arike Ogunbowale, right, hits the winning shot against Connecticut. 


2. Arike’s two miracles 

Saying Notre Dame’s Arike Ogunbowale had 
a flair for the dramatic at the women’s Final 
Four doesn’t even come close to doing what 
she did justice. She broke ties, and broke the 
hearts of Connecticut and Mississippi State. 
Against UConn, Ogunbowale’s jumper with 1 
second left put Notre Dame ahead to stay in the 
national semifinals — and two nights later, in the 
national-title game, she went to the right and let 
fly with a wild, high-arcing three that dropped at 
the buzzer for the win. 



Christopher Evans, The Boston Herald/AP 

The Red Sox’s Andrew Benintendi makes 
a diving catch in Game 4 of the ALCS. 


1. A dive into Red Sox lore 

Andrew Benintendi may never make a better 
catch. The left fielder for the Boston Red Sox 
made a diving grab to end Game 4 of the AL 
Championship Series, a huge play on his team’s 
run to the World Series title. Boston led 8-6 in 
Game 4, up 2-1 in the series, but the bases were 
loaded in Houston and the crowd at Minute Maid 
Park was roaring. Alex Bregman hit a liner that 
was sinking fast, and if it had gotten past Ben¬ 
intendi the Astros would have likely scored three 
runs to win. But Benintendi dove perfectly, snared 
the ball just above the grass and the rest is now 
Red Sox lore — as well as the play of the year. 
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YEAR IN REVIEW 


FEMALE ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 



Serena Williams, who reached two Grand Slam finals after childbirth and a health scare, was named The Associated Press Female Athlete of the Year on Wednesday. 

Power of perseverance 

Williams’ rapid return after childbirth, health issues earns her award for fifth time 


By Brian Mahoney 

Associated Press 


S he showed up in Paris wearing a 
black catsuit, a reminder that no¬ 
body can command the Grand Slam 
stage quite like Serena Williams. 
She reached the finals at Wimbledon 
and the U.S. Open, proving again how 
well she can play no matter how little she 
practices. 

Williams didn’t win those or any other 
tournaments, which in every other situation 
might have made for a forgettable year. 

In 2018, it was a remarkable one. 

Her rapid return to tennis after a health 
scare following childbirth was a victory in 
itself, and for that, Williams was voted The 
Associated Press Female Athlete of the 
Year for the fifth time. 

Williams received 93 points in ballot¬ 
ing by U.S. editors and news directors 
announced Wednesday, while gymnast 
Simone Biles was second with 68. Notre 
Dame basketball player Arike Ogunbowale 
was third, while Olympic snowboarder 
Chloe Kim and swimmer Katie Ledecky, 
the 2017 winner, rounded out the top five. 

All of those players won a title or titles in 
2018, while Williams had to settle for just 
coming close a couple of times. 

Now 37 and a new mother facing some 


players who 
weren’t even 
bom when she 
turned pro in 
1995, Williams 
isn’t the same 
person who ruth¬ 
lessly ran her way 
to 23 Grand Slam 
singles titles — 
the last of which 
came at the 2017 
Australian Open 
when she was 
pregnant. 

“I’m still wait- Williams 

mg to get to be the 

Serena that I was, and I don’t know if I’ll 
ever be that, physically, emotionally, men¬ 
tally. But I’m on my way,” Williams said on 
the eve of the U.S. Open final. “I feel like I 
still have a ways to go. Once I get there, I’ll 
be able to play even hopefully better.” 

The award has been won more only by 
Babe Didrikson Zaharias, whose six wins 
included one for track and five for golf. 

Williams’ previous times winning the 
AP honor, in 2002, 2009, 2013 and 2015, 
were because of her dominance. 

This one was about her perseverance. 

Williams developed blood clots after giv¬ 
ing birth to daughter Alexis Olympia Oha- 


nian Jr. on Sept. 1, 2017, and four surgeries 
would follow. She returned to the WTA 
Tour in March and played in just a pair of 
events before the French Open, where she 
competed in a skin-tight, full-length black 
catsuit. 

She said the outfit — worn partly for 
health reasons because of the clots — made 
her feel like a superhero, but her game was 
rarely in superstar shape. She had to with¬ 
draw in Paris because of a right pectoral 
injury and didn’t play again until Wimble¬ 
don, where she lost to Angelique Kerber in 
the final. 

Williams came up short again in New 
York, where her loss to Naomi Osaka in the 
final will be remembered best for her out¬ 
burst toward chair umpire Carlos Ramos, 
who had penalized Williams for receiving 
coaching and later penalized her an en¬ 
tire game for calling him a “thief” while 
arguing. 

That loss leaves her one major title shy 
of Margaret Court’s record as she starts 
play next year in a WTA Tour that will look 
different in part because of new rules com¬ 
ing about after issues involving Williams. 
Players returning to the tour may use a 
“special ranking” for up to three years 
from the birth of a child, and the exemp¬ 
tion can be used for seedings at big events. 
Also, the tour says players can wear leg¬ 


gings or compression shorts at its tourna¬ 
ments without a skirt over them. 

Williams insists she is still driven to play 
and win as much if not more than before 
she was a mother. That drive is the focus of 
a Nike ad showing her in action. 

“Getting this far, crazy,” it says. “Stop¬ 
ping now, crazier.” 

Williams won’t. 

“I’m still on the way up,” she said. 
“There’s still much more that I plan on 
doing.” 

The rest of the top five: 

Simone Biles, gymnastics. The American won 
four golds and six medals overall in the world 
championships in Qatar, giving her 20 in her 
career to tie Russia’s Svetlana Khorkina for the 
most by a female gymnast. 

Arike Ogunbowale, women’s basketball. She 
hit one jumper to knock off previously unbeaten 
Connecticut in the Final Four, then a three-point¬ 
er in the championship game to lift Notre Dame 
over Mississippi State. 

Chloe Kim, snowboarding. At 17, the Cali¬ 
fornian won the halfpipe Olympic gold medal 
in South Korea, where her parents were from 
before they immigrated to the United States. 

Katie Ledecky, swimming. The 21-year-old 
U.S. Olympian tuned up for the 2020 Games in 
Tokyo by winning five medals in the city at the 
Pan Pacific Championships. 
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MALE ATHLETE OF THE YEAR 


A different measure of success 



Jae C. Hong/AP 


The Lakers’ LeBron James smiles as he faces the Pelicans on Dec. 21 in Los Angeles. 
James was selected as the AP Male Athlete of the Year, not just for his dominance on the 
court, but for his work to positively impact communities in need. 


Despite lack of title, James earns award 
for contributions to communities in need 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

L eBron James went to the NBA 
Finals for the eighth consecu¬ 
tive year. He changed addresses 
again, leaving his Cleveland 
home for the second time to join the Los 
Angeles Lakers in the biggest move of free 
agency over the summer. He remained 
arguably the most dominant player in 
basketball, adding even more glitz to a 
legacy that reached epic status long ago. 

It was, by any measure, a fantastic year 
for James. 

And even without a title, it may have 
been his most significant year. 

For the third time, James has been 
selected as The Associated Press Male 
Athlete of the Year — after 2018 saw him 
continue to excel on the court, open the 
“I Promise” school for at-risk children in 
his hometown of Akron, Ohio, and further 
use his voice as an activist who bristled at 
being told to “shut up and dribble.” 

“I would describe it as a success be¬ 
cause I was able to inspire so many people 
throughout the year,” James said. “I got 
to go back to China, to Paris, to Berlin, I 
opened up a school. And all these kids 
I was able to see, all over the world and 
in my hometown, I was able to inspire, 
to make them think they can be so much 
more than what they think they’re capable 
of being. That was my outlook for 2018.” 

James received 78 points in balloting 
by U.S. editors and news directors an¬ 
nounced Thursday, while Boston Red Sox 
star Mookie Betts was second with 46. 
Alex Ovechkin of the Washington Capi¬ 
tals was third, Kansas City Chiefs quar¬ 
terback Patrick Mahomes was fourth and 
Triple Crown winner Justify was fifth. 

On the court, James remained domi¬ 
nant. He averaged 28.7 points, 8.8 re¬ 
bounds and 8.4 assists in 2018 between his 
time with the Cavaliers and Lakers, play¬ 
ing in 102 games through Thursday. 

“In addition to being on everyone’s 
short list as one of the league’s all-time 
greatest players, LeBron is among the 
hardest working players and is a thought¬ 
ful and impactful leader,” NBA Com¬ 
missioner Adam Silver said. “He serves 
on the executive committee of the Play¬ 
ers Association even as he builds an 
impressive media company of his own. 
And what’s most inspiring, and no sur¬ 
prise given his talent and focus, is how 
he’s done all of this while embracing his 
unique opportunity to positively impact 
communities in need.” 

James becomes the third man to win the 
award at least three times, joining Lance 
Armstrong (a four-time winner from 2002 
through 2005), Tiger Woods (1997, 1999, 
2000 and 2006) and Michael Jordan (1991, 
1992 and 1993). 

Armstrong won the Tour de France 
in each of his years as the AP recipient, 
though he was later stripped of the titles 
in a doping scandal. Woods won at least 
one major and was the PGA’s Player of the 
Year in all four of his AP-winning years. 
Jordan’s three awards coincided with his 
first three NBA championships in Chica¬ 
go. And James’ first two times getting the 
award were in 2013 and 2016, years where 
his fingerprints mussed up the Larry 


I was able to inspire, to 
make them think they can 
be so much more than 
what they think they’re 
capable of being, f 

LeBron James 

2018 AP Male Athlete of the Year 


O’Brien Trophy in a title celebration. 

And James’ closest rivals in the AP 
balloting this year — Betts and Ovechkin 
— also won titles in 2018. 

James’ year included no championship, 
no scoring title, no MVP award. But some 
of the people closest to James still consid¬ 
ered 2018 to be his finest year yet. 

“I like to talk about generations,” said 
Miami guard Dwyane Wade, one of 
James’ best friends. “There will never be 
another Michael Jordan because he was 
the first to be a global superstar, the first 
to take the NBA to another level. There 
will never be another LeBron James, and 
a lot of it is from what he’s done away 
from the game. Him understanding his 
voice has been so refreshing and so im¬ 
portant to the culture and his friends.” 

The “I Promise” school is perhaps 
James’ most prized accomplishment. It 
opened in July for 240 third- and fourth- 
graders, a public school in Akron that is 
perhaps like none other. Families — not 
just the kids — get support there, wheth¬ 
er it’s by helping put food on the table or 
providing adult education or even legal 
assistance. 

And this is just the start. James and his 
LeBron James Family Foundation have 
enormous plans for the school. 

“It is already such a success,” James 
said. “And it’s something that I never 
thought was possible until we made it hap¬ 
pen. So yes, it’s been a pretty good year.” 

He had a documentary series called 
“Shut Up and Dribble,” which discusses 
the role athletes have in the current politi¬ 
cal and cultural climate. His show “The 
Shop,” featuring James and friends talking 
about life in the backdrop of a barbershop, 
has been enormously popular. James has 
faced criticism in recent days for posting 
rap lyrics that included the phrase “Jew¬ 
ish money,” for which he apologized, and 
even rival coaches have spoken out about 
how he’s used his fame for good. 

“To this day, he hasn’t missed a step,” 
San Antonio coach Gregg Popovich said 
earlier this year. “He hasn’t fallen off the 
ledge and he’s been a brilliant example 
for millions of kids, especially kids with 
lesser opportunity and haven’t had the 
same advantages as others.” 

On the court, he was already an icon. 

Off the court, he’s looking to be one as 
well in the years ahead. 

“The next star is out there,” James 
said. “And I’m not just talking sports. 
Doctor, nurse, pilots, they’re out there. 
The one thing they need is knowing that 
people care about them and care about 
their lives. I believe it’s part of my job, 
and I take it very seriously, to try to tap 
into that.” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL PLAYOFF 


OlTs leaky defense has its hands full 


Tagovailoa, Tide present toughest challenge 


By Cliff Brunt 

Associated Press 

NORMAN, Okla. 
klahoma interim defen¬ 
sive coordinator Ruffin 
McNeill’s unit couldn’t 
slow some of the nation’s 
best offenses during Big 12 play. 

His toughest challenge yet 
will come in the national semi¬ 
final against Alabama. Led by 
Heisman Trophy runner-up Tua 
Tagovailoa at quarterback, the 
Crimson Tide rank second na¬ 
tionally in points per game and 
seventh in yards per game. And if 
Tagovailoa isn’t ready for the Or¬ 
ange Bowl on Saturday after in¬ 
juring his ankle against Georgia 
in the SEC Championship Game, 
Jalen Hurts, last year’s starter, is 
waiting in the wings. 

That’s bad news for an Oklaho¬ 
ma squad that has struggled de¬ 
fensively. The Sooners played so 
poorly in a 48-45 regular-season 
loss to Texas that they fired de¬ 
fensive coordinator Mike Stoops. 
The numbers actually got worse 
under McNeill, but the past two 
games offered glimmers of hope. 
Oklahoma beat West Virginia 
in its regular-season finale, and 
while the Sooners gave up 704 
yards, they also scored two de¬ 
fensive touchdowns. The Sooners 
were solid in a 39-27 victory over 
Texas in the Big 12 title game. 

Oklahoma coach Lincoln Riley 
has been complimentary of Me- 
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vs. No. 1 Alabama (13-0) 
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Neill’s performance since the 
switch. 

“I’m excited about the direc¬ 
tion we’re headed there,” Riley 
said. “Ruffin has been a huge 
part of that. We’ve played some of 
our best ball here in the end. We 
have a chance to play even better 
in the next couple.” 

Riley, who knows a thing or 
two about dynamic offenses, is 
impressed with Alabama. Bilet- 
nikoff Award winner Jerry Jeudy 
leads a talented group that has 
five players with at least 500 yards 
receiving, and running backs Da¬ 
mien Harris, Najee Harris and 
Josh Jacobs provide balance. 

“They’ve grown a lot in the 
throw game,” Riley said. “They 
certainly have been a little more 
explosive than maybe they’ve 
been in the past. They’re doing 
a great job schematically, doing 


it with great athletes, they’ve got 
two good trigger guys and a real¬ 
ly good O-line. They’ve got all the 
ingredients, no doubt. They’ve 
done a tremendous job offensive¬ 
ly. It’s going to be a lot like what 
we see often.” 

Oklahoma has some productive 
defensive players. Linebacker 
Kenneth Murray was an All-Big 
12 second-team selection who 
ranks 15th nationally with 10.8 
tackles per game. Curtis Bolton, 
also a linebacker, scored three 
touchdowns this season and ranks 
22nd nationally with 10.0 tackles 
per contest. 

Yet the statistics are there. 
Oklahoma ranks 128th out of 129 
schools in passing yards allowed 
per game, 127th in red-zone de¬ 
fense, 116th in third-down de¬ 
fense and 108th in total defense. 
The Sooners allow 32.4 points per 
game, 96th nationally. They al¬ 
lowed at least 40 points in each 
of their last four regular-season 
games. 

Alabama is doing its best not to 
get caught up in any of that. 

“I don’t think it means anything 
at all,” running back Damien 
Harris said. “We know that they 
wouldn’t be in the playoff if they 
weren’t capable of having a good 
defense. We’re not really going to 
look at any stats, how many yards 
they give up and stuff like that. 
We’re just going to worry about 
how we can go out there and play 
our best game on offense.” 




Brynn Anderson/AP 


Alabama quarterback Tua Tagovailoa will try to exploit a suspect 
Oklahoma defense that has struggled all season. 


Tigers, Irish got to playoff despite changing QBs 



Jim Cowsert/AP 


Notre Dame quarterback Ian Book supplanted senior starter 
Brandon Wimbush after three games. 


By Stephen Hawkins 

Associated Press 

DALLAS — Clemson and Notre 
Dame weren’t even a month into 
this season when they made un¬ 
expected quarterback switches 
while undefeated with seniors 
who had won a lot of games. 

Neither of those senior starters 
was injured, but the Tigers and 
Fighting Irish decided to make 
early changes. Both teams are 
still without a loss and now in the 
College Football Playoff. 

Trevor Lawrence was named 
Clemson’s new starter going into 
the Sept. 29 game against Syra¬ 
cuse after the true freshman had 
played behind Kelly Bryant each 
of the first four games. That was 
a week after Ian Book supplant¬ 
ed Brandon Wimbush as Notre 
Dame’s No. 1 quarterback. 

“I knew what my goals were 
and I knew I wanted to play for a 
championship, but I wasn’t really 
sure how everything would work 
out,” Lawrence said. “I didn’t 
have a plan as far as how the sea¬ 
son would go exactly, so I didn’t 
really I guess have too many ex¬ 
pectations on how we’d get here, 
necessarily. It’s definitely been a 
crazy year.” 

Notre Dame was 3-0 when 


Book, the junior who led a late 
comeback victory in last season’s 
Citrus Bowl against LSU, took 
over after Wimbush had gone 12- 
3 in his starts. 

“Both of us are very fortunate, 
couldn’t be in a better situation. 


And the season goes by so fast,” 
Book said Wednesday. “There’s 
certain times where you kind of 
just sit back and realize where 
you are and how fast this whole 
season has gone by, and again, 
just how fortunate we are to both 
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be here and playing in such a big 
game.” 

Lawrence and Book go head- 
to-head Saturday in the Cotton 
Bowl. The winner of the semifinal 
matchup between second-ranked 
Clemson (13-0) and third-ranked 
Notre Dame (12-0) advances to 
play No. 1 Alabama or No. 4 Okla¬ 
homa for the national title. 

Right after Lawrence was 
named Clemson’s starter, in a 
switch that could have potentially 
created a divide among the team, 
All-America senior defensive 
tackle Christian Wilkins took the 
young 6-foot-6 quarterback to 
breakfast. 

“I just felt like it was something 


that needed to be done, me setting 
the tone, I’m behind you, I got 
your back,” Wilkins said. “If I’m 
a guy who is pretty well respected 
on the team and I can do this for 
a young guy who’s going to be in 
the lead, taking charge of the pro¬ 
gram, then everybody else should 
follow suit essentially.” 

Lawrence has 2,606 yards 
passing with 24 touchdowns and 
four interceptions. He had 600 
yards and nine TDs before even 
starting a game. 

Book has thrown for 2,468 yards 
with 19 touchdowns and six inter¬ 
ceptions for Notre Dame, which 
has averaged 35 points a game 
in his eight starts — a touchdown 
more than four games started by 
Wimbush. The accurate junior 
has completed 197 of 280 passes 
(70 percent). 

“We’ve just been able to open 
the playbook and he’s been able to 
make all the throws,” said Irish 
leading receiver Miles Boykin, 
who had the go-ahead 55-yard TD 
catch from Book with 1:28 left in 
the Citrus Bowl. “He’s extremely 
accurate.... Having a quarterback 
like that, you know he’s going to 
place the ball where only you can 
get it. The rest is left up to us to go 
and make the play.” 
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Cousins feels 
the pressure 


Vikings face high-stakes rematch 
with NFC North-champion Bears 

By Dave Campbell 

Associated Press 

EAGAN, Minn. — The Minnesota Vikings have 
reached the final week of the regular season with a 
spot in the playoffs still unsecured and a surging di¬ 
vision rival boasting one of the NFL’s best defenses 
on the schedule. 

This is the type of game, then, for Kirk Cousins to 
make good on that $84 million in guaranteed money. 
The NFC North champion Chicago Bears will pose 
a stiff challenge, as the Vikings are well aware from 
their previous matchup last month. 

“There will always be excitement, nerves, anxiety, 
butterflies, whatever you want to call it. That will 
always be there. This matters to me,” Cousins said 
when asked about his ability to manage his emo¬ 
tions in high-stakes games. “I joke with people that 
when the math teacher junior year of high school 
said, ‘Hey, we’ve got a pop quiz,’ you start to feel the 
butterflies. Because you want to do well. It matters 
to you. Frankly, I think when I have butterflies, I 
play a little better because it heightens your aware¬ 
ness and your attention to detail and your sense of 
urgency.” 

With Khalil Mack bringing a relentless pass rush 
from the edge, Akiem Hicks blowing up running 
plays in the middle, and Kyle Fuller leading the 
clampdown in the secondary, the Bears made the 
first three quarters of that game on Nov. 18 miser¬ 
able for Cousins and the offense. The Vikings had 
only 77 total yards in the first half, lost a fumble and 
didn’t score until the last play of the third quarter. 
Cousins took two 8-yard sacks and threw two inter¬ 
ceptions, one returned for a touchdown. 

The Vikings rallied late in the 25-20 loss. 

“This is not a defense that we’re going against that 
teams are putting 50 points up against, or having 
500 yards of offense, and that may not be the game 
that’s required to win,” Cousins said. “If our defense 
and special teams play really well, who knows? Of¬ 
fensively, if we don’t have the most dynamic day but 
we come out with a win, then that’s what we do.” 

The Bears (11-4) are assured of at least the No. 



Rey Del Rio/AP 


Minnesota Vikings quarterback Kirk Cousins, 
left, celebrates with tight end Kyle Rudolph after 
a touchdown during the second half of Sunday’s 
game against the Lions in Detroit. 

3 seed, with the chance to move up and get a first- 
round bye with a victory over the Vikings (8-6-1) and 
a loss by the Los Angeles Rams at home to the San 
Francisco 49ers. With a win, the Vikings will return 
to the playoffs and set up a likely rematch with the 
Bears next week in the wild-card round. If they lose, 
they would need the Philadelphia Eagles to lose at 
Washington to keep their postseason spot. 

“We’ve got a lot of guys who have a lot of pride and 
character, so I think they’ll be ready for the chal¬ 
lenge,” coach Mike Zimmer said, “and it will be a 
great challenge. We’ll obviously need the home fans 
there and nice and loud for us, but I feel good about 
it.” 

Cousins has had his share of shaky performances 
in his first year in Minnesota, where he’s signed 
through 2020. The Bears prompted one of those, 
but he bounced back the following week to beat the 
Packers with one of his best games of the season. 
That’s the kind of resilience Cousins has relied on 
throughout his career and that the Vikings have ex¬ 
hibited in five years under Zimmer. 

“It’s not just necessarily with the quarterback,” 
Zimmer said. “It’s with your whole football team, 
that you have that kind of mentality that we’re going 
to fight through this little bit of struggle that we’re 
having right now and get back to work and good 
things are going to happen if we keep fighting.” 


Titans looking to build on success 


Red-hot Ravens 
need win to get 
into postseason 


By David Ginsburg 

Associated Press 


By Teresa M. Walker 

Associated Press 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. — The Ti¬ 
tans have assured themselves of 
a third straight winning season 
for the first time since moving to 
Tennessee, and the NFL’s longest 
current win¬ 
ning streak 
has them 
playing the 
final game 
of the regu¬ 
lar season 
with a play¬ 
off berth on 
the line. 

They’ll 
find out Sun¬ 
day night if 
that’s enough 
to sell out 
their home stadium with Titans 
fans. 

Safety Kevin Byard believes 
they’ve done enough to convince 
fans to turn out. 

“You have a team that’s play¬ 
ing for a playoff spot, be one of 


the few teams that’s going to be 
in the postseason,” Byard said. “I 
think that’s every motivation that 
everybody in Nashville should 
be in Nissan Stadium. I think 
we’ve done a great job this year 
and previous years. This game 
is a playoff game, and I think it’s 
something we’re trying to make 
history right now.” 

The Titans (9-6) will host In¬ 
dianapolis (9-6) in a win-and-in 
prime-time showdown on Sunday 
night; the loser is done for the 
season. The Titans and Colts will 
play for at worst the AFC’s sec¬ 
ond wild-card spot and the sixth 
overall seed with the AFC South 
title possible if Jacksonville beats 
Houston. 

Crazier still, losses by Hous¬ 
ton, Baltimore and New England 
could leave Sunday night’s win¬ 
ner not only as a division champ 
but the No. 2 seed with a first- 
round bye. 

It’s almost unimaginable for the 
Titans after being 5-6 and fight¬ 
ing to get to .500 when December 
started. Now the Titans have won 


four straight to climb past teams 
like Cincinnati, Denver, Miami 
and now Pittsburgh. Only the 
Colts stand in their way now. 

“We all can recognize we’ve 
been in the playoffs now going 
on five weeks, we’ve been in the 
playoffs for the past four weeks,” 
coach Mike Vrabel said. 

One more win ensures a sec¬ 
ond straight playoff berth for the 
Titans for the first time 2007 and 
2008. This franchise hasn’t won 
five straight since 2009 when 
the Titans reeled off five straight 
after starting the season 0-6. This 
also will be their first Sunday 
night game since Oct. 11, 2009, 
when they lost to the Colts 31-9. 

Safety Kenny Vaccaro has 
never played in the postseason. 
He broke his ankle as a rookie 
with New Orleans and tore an ab¬ 
ductor muscle last year. 

“This is like my first playoff 
game, so I’m excited,” Vaccaro 
said. “We’ve been in the playoffs 
the last four weeks if you think 
about it. Not too long ago we were 
5-6 just trying to get back to .500.” 


OWINGS MILLS, Md. — After 
missing the postseason for three 
straight years, the Baltimore Ra¬ 
vens probably wouldn’t complain 
at all about squeezing into this 
year’s playoffs as a wild card. 

Entering as AFC North cham¬ 
pions is so much better — a sce¬ 
nario that stands as a distinct 
possibility entering the final 
weekend of the regular season. 

Thanks to a Lamar Jackson- 
infused surge of five wins in six 
games, the Ravens are on the 
cusp of winning the division and 
hosting a first-round game. All it 
will take for that to happen is a 
victory Sunday at home against 
the Cleveland Browns (7-7-1). 

“That’s definitely the first goal, 
to be division champions,” coach 
John Harbaugh said Monday. 
“And we’re playing a champion¬ 
ship game on Sunday. That’s what 
you work for.” 

Baltimore was 4-5 on Nov. 4 be¬ 
fore entering its bye week. An in¬ 
jury to Joe Flacco paved the way 
for Jackson to take over at quar¬ 
terback, and the Ravens promptly 
turned their season around by 
combining a sound running game 
with the top-ranked defense in 
the NFL. 

Now, after Baltimore (9-6) 
upset the Los Angeles Chargers 
on the road Saturday night and 
Pittsburgh lost in New Orleans 
on Sunday, the Ravens are poised 
to win their first AFC North title 
since 2012. 

“That’s what we put in all that 
time for,” Harbaugh said. “In order 
to do that, we’ve had to weather 
some storms and overcome some 
challenges and win some games. 
Guys have done a great job. We 
appreciate where we’re at. This is 
the opportunity that we wanted, 
and now it’s ours to go get.” 

The Ravens have been here 
before, with lamentable results. 
Two years ago, they lost in Pitts¬ 
burgh on Christmas night in a 
matchup for the division crown. 
Last year, Baltimore had its play¬ 
off hopes crushed by the Cin¬ 
cinnati Bengals in the season 
finale when Tyler Boyd caught a 

I 'we 
appreciate 
where 
we’re at. 

This is the 

I opportunity 
that we 
wanted, 
and now 
it’s ours to 
I go get . f 

John Harbaugh 

Ravens coach 


49-yard, fourth-down touchdown 
pass with 44 seconds left. 

Harbaugh doesn’t intend to re¬ 
mind the team about that game 
because, well, those who experi¬ 
enced it won’t soon forget it. 

“We all know where we’ve 
been. We don’t need to talk about 
anything,” he said. “When you 
have a gut-wrenching experience, 
a tough one like we’ve had the last 
two years, you take those with you. 
It makes you stronger. It forges 
you as a person, as a competitor.” 

This isn’t the same team as last 
year, the year before, or even the 
2012 version that rode Flacco’s 
arm to a world championship. A 
year ago, Jackson was preparing 
to lead Louisville against Missis¬ 
sippi State in the TaxSlayer Bowl, 
and Don Martindale was working 
with the Ravens linebackers under 
defensive coordinator Dean Pees. 

Now, Jackson is in charge of a 
flourishing offense that counts 
heavily on ball control and Mar¬ 
tindale oversees a blitzing, gam¬ 
bling defense that has allowed 
fewer yards and fewer points than 
any unit in the league. 

“The whole idea is to impose 
your will on your opponent how¬ 
ever you can do it, based on your 
personnel and how you want to 
play, and what your fundamental 
beliefs are,” Harbaugh said. “It’s 
pretty clear what we’re trying to 
do. We’ll just try to roll with that 
and see what happens.” 

On Friday night, just over 24 
hours before the Ravens faced the 
Chargers, the team announced 
that Harbaugh would return for 
the 2019 season and both sides 
are working on an extension to 
his contract. 

If the gesture was meaningful 
to the coach, he opted to keep it to 
himself on Monday. 

“That stuff is just really not 
something that you dwell on or 
think about,” he said. 

After Saturday’s victory, how¬ 
ever, Jackson appeared delighted 
with the news. 

“That’s pretty cool,” the rookie 
said. “He was the coach that was 
here when I got drafted and he’s 
going to be here while I keep ex¬ 
celling and keep improving, so 
yes, I love it.” 



Vrabel 
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David Richard, above, and AJ Mast, below/AP 

Above: Top draft pick Baker Mayfield kept the Cleveland Browns in 
the playoff hunt until Week 16, a year after they finished 0-16. 
Below: Giants running back Saquon Barkley, right, the No. 2 overall 
pick, is the favorite to win Offensive Rookie of the Year. 


First-round players had 
big impact in first year 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

F rom Baker Mayfield at 
the top of the first round 
to Lamar Jackson at the 
bottom, rookie quarter¬ 
backs had an impact, one way or 
another, in their NFL debuts. 

And don’t forget some of the 
players, at some of the other posi¬ 
tions, in between. 

The betting favorite for NFL 
Offensive Rookie of the Year is 
New York Giants running back 
Saquon Barkley, taken No. 2 be¬ 
hind Cleveland’s Mayfield in the 
draft this past spring. 

The first-year player with the 
biggest impact on the standings 
has been Los Angeles Chargers 
safety Derwin James, the No. 17 
pick and a strong contender for 
top defensive rookie honors for a 
team assured of making the play¬ 
offs for the first time since 2013 
— and still in the running for the 
best record in the AFC going into 
the final weekend. 

Even though Mayfield and the 
Browns were eliminated from 
playoff contention with two games 
left, the impact of the 2017 Heis- 
man Trophy winner from Oklaho¬ 
ma was profound. Think of what 
it says that the Browns stayed in 
the postseason chase coming off 
an 0-16 season, and despite a mid¬ 
season coaching change. 

Not to mention, Mayfield was 
backing up Tyrod Taylor when 
the season began, before his 
knack for winning games gave 
the Browns little choice but to 
promote him. 

“The amount of work that he 


Kelvin Kuo/AP 

Lamar Jackson, the 32nd pick in the draft, took over as quarterback 
of the Ravens in November after Joe Flacco suffered a hip injury. 


puts in does not shock us that he 
also takes it to the ballgame be¬ 
cause he works extremely hard to 
have an overall understanding of 
every aspect of the game,” said in¬ 
terim coach Gregg Williams, who 
took over when Hue Jackson was 
fired halfway through the season. 
“That does not come easy.” 

The Ravens selected Lamar 
Jackson with the 32nd pick of 
the first round, figuring he was 
a backup at best behind 10-year 
starter Joe Flacco. Since a hip in¬ 
jury that sidelined Flacco in early 
November, Baltimore is 4-1 with 
Jackson leading a run-first attack 
that has kept the Ravens alive as 
they try to end a three-year play¬ 
off drought. A victory against the 
Browns on Sunday gives Balti¬ 
more the AFC North title. 

Flacco was ready to return last 
week, but coach John Harbaugh 
stuck with Jackson over the 2013 
Super Bowl MVR 

Sam Darnold (third overall to 
the New York Jets), Josh Allen 
(seventh to Buffalo) and Josh 
Rosen (10th to Arizona) have had 
pretty much typical rookie quar¬ 
terback years — more struggles 
than successes. But all three have 
offered glimpses that they can 
lead their respective franchises 
for years. 

Darnold strained his foot at 
Miami on Nov. 4, a game in which 
he threw four interceptions. In 
the three outings before he was 
sidelined, the 21-year-old quar¬ 
terback completed just 47 percent 
of his passes — 52-for-110 — for 
558 yards and two touchdowns 
with a whopping seven INTs. 

After missing three games, he 
has six TDs and one pick, attrib¬ 
uting the turnaround to getting a 
chance to watch and learn from 
Josh McCown. But the Jets lost 
the past two. 

Allen also was much bet¬ 
ter after returning from a right 
elbow injury that kept him out 
four games. On the open-ended 
question of who had emerged as 
the leader of the Buffalo offense, 


coach Sean McDermott chose 
Allen, citing how he responded 
coming off the injury. 

“You become the leader by 
earning the respect of your team¬ 
mates,” McDermott said. “He 
was willing to do that early on. 
He didn’t try to jump out in front 
when he hadn’t earned it.” 

Allen has proven to be a pro¬ 
ductive runner for Buffalo. 

Rosen’s completion percentage 
is near the bottom among start¬ 
ing quarterbacks, but coach Steve 
Wilks says the Cardinals still 
covet Rosen as the quarterback 
of the future. He showed enough 
early for Arizona to waive Sam 
Bradford, who started the first 
three games. 

Barkley has several rookie re¬ 
cords for the Giants: first with 
1,000 yards rushing (third in the 
NFL with 1,198 with a game to 
go) most touchdowns (10); and 
most 100-yard rushing games (6). 
The downside for the Giants was 
a 1-7 start that turned Barkley’s 
season mostly into a stat chase. 
The former Penn State standout 
made an impression. 

“I just know that you give him 
a couple of touches, he’s going 
to make something big happen 
out of those couple of touches,” 
receiver Sterling Shepard said. 
“You got to give him the ball and 
he can make magic happen.” 

James and Dallas linebacker 
Leighton Vander Esch, two of the 
stronger betting choices for De¬ 
fensive Rookie of the Year, were 
chosen two spots apart in the draft. 
James leads the Chargers with 99 
tackles, according to SportRadar, 
and is tied for the team lead with 
three interceptions. 

Vander Esch, taken 19th, has 
the Cowboys’ rookie record for 
tackles, according to the coaches’ 
count. The former eight-man high 
school player and Boise State 
walk-on also played a big role in 
helping the Dallas defense re¬ 
main the team’s strength despite 
two stretches without longtime 
standout linebacker Sean Lee. 
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Also on AFN: 

Dallas Cowboys (9-6) at New York Giants (5-10), AFN-Sports, 7 p.m. Sunday CET; 3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Carolina Panthers (6-9) at New Orleans Saints (13-2), AFN-Atlantic, 7 p.m. Sunday CET; 3 a.m. Monday JKT 

EXPANDED STANDINGS 


Jacksonville Jaguars (5-10) 
at Houston Texans (10-5) 

AFN-Sports2 
7 p.m. Sunday CET 
3 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Texans lead 20-13. 

Last meeting: Texans beat Jag¬ 
uars 20-7, Oct. 21,2018. 

Notes: Jaugars have won two of 
past three meetings.... Texans can 
clinch AFC South title with win, 
but will fall back into wild-card 
berth with a loss.... Jaguars QB 
Blake Bortles will start the season 
finale after coming off the bench 
in Weeks 16.... Texans placed four 
players on AFC Pro Bowl team. 


Cincinnati Bengals (6-9) 
at Pittsburgh Steelers (8-6-1) 

AFN-Atlantic 
10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 
6:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Steelers lead 61-35. 

Last meeting: Steelers beat Ben¬ 
gals 28-21, Oct. 14, 2018. 

Notes: Steelers have won past six 
meetings.... Steelers have to win 
and hope for Ravens loss in order 
to make playoffs.... Bengals QB 
Jeff Driskel had two TDs and ca¬ 
reer-high 123.4 rating in Week 16. 
... Steelers QB Ben Roethlisberger 
passed for 380 yards and three 
TDs in Week 16. 


AFN-Sports, 2 a.m. Monday CET; 10 a.m. Monday JKT 


SERIES RECORD: Colts lead 32-16 

LAST MEETING: Colts beat Titans 38-10, Nov. 18 

LAST WEEK: Colts beat Giants 28-27; Titans beat 
Redskins 25-16 

COLTS OFFENSE: OVERALL (7), RUSH (21), PASS 

( 6 ) 

COLTS DEFENSE: OVERALL (11), RUSH (8), PASS 
(17) 

TITANS OFFENSE: OVERALL (26), RUSH (5), PASS 
(29) 

TITANS DEFENSE: OVERALL (7), RUSH (14), PASS 

( 6 ) 

STREAKS, STATS AND NOTES: Colts can end 
three-year playoff drought with win. Titans ^ 

can earn second straight playoff berth with 
win. ... Indy has won eight of nine overall 
and 12 of last 14 in series. ... Andrew 
Luck has won all 10 starts vs. Titans 
and could become only player since 
1970 with 11-0 mark against one 
team. ... Luck needs 24 comple¬ 
tions to reach 2,000 and 24 pass 
attempts to set single-season 
high. ... Colts rookie LB 
Darius Leonard needs 


six tackles to break Jeff Herrod’s single-season fran¬ 
chise record (160), which has stood since 1991. ... RB 
Nyheim Hines needs six receptions to pass Bill Brooks 
for most receptions by Colts rookie since 1970 (65 in 
1986). ... Pro Bowl TE Eric Ebron has been in concus¬ 
sion protocol this week but needs 22 yards receiving 
and 31 scrimmage yards to set single-season bests. 
... Titans QB Marcus Mariota recovering from stinger 
that knocked him out of last game. Mariota averaging 
301.7 yards per game and 92.2 passer rating in three 
home starts vs. Colts. ... Backup QB Blaine Gabbert has 
started twice and come off bench in three other games 
this season for Mariota. Gabbert first backup to win 
w game Mariota left injured. Titans had been 0-6 
in such games. Gabbert had TD pass and 
123.7 passer rating last week. ... Titans 
have allowed two offensive TDs in last 
four games and have NFL’s No. 2 scor¬ 
ing defense. ... Titans have third straight 
winning record for first time since fran¬ 
chise relocated to Tennessee. ... Titans 
allowed 28 TDs, fewest in NFL. ... 
Tennessee has won four straight games, 
six of last eight. 

— Associated Press 


Colts 

running back 
Marlon Mack 

Michael Conroy/AP 
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7 
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Chicago Bears (11-4) 
at Minnesota Vikings (8-6) 

AFN-Sports 

10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 
6:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Vikings lead 60-52-2. 

Last meeting: Bears beat Vikings 
25-20, Nov. 18, 2018. 

Notes: Vikings have won three of 
past four meetings.... Vikings can 
clinch playoff berth with victory, 
but can still lose and make play¬ 
offs with an Eagles loss.... Bears 
QB Mitch Trubisky completed 25 of 
29 passes for 246 yards in Week 
16.... Vikings RB Dalvin Cook had 
108 scrimmage yards last week. 



Philadelphia Eagles (8-7) 
at Washington Redskins (7-8) 

AFN-Sports2 
10:25 p.m. Sunday CET 
6:25 a.m. Monday JKT 
Series: Redskins lead 85-76-5. 
Last meeting: Eagles beat Red¬ 
skins 28-13, Dec. 3, 2018. 

Notes: Eagles have won past three 
meetings.... Eagles can earn play¬ 
off berth win win and Vikings loss. 
... Eagles QB Nick Foies completed 
35 or 49 passes for franchise- 
record 471 yards and four TDs in 
Week 16.... Redskins RB Adrian 
Peterson rushed for 119 yards in 
Week 16. 


REST OF THE SCHEDULE 


Miami at Buffalo 
Atlanta at Tampa Bay 
Detroit at Green Bay 
N.Y. Jets at New England 
Arizona at Seattle 
L.A. Chargers at Denver 
Oakland at Kansas City 
San Francisco at L.A. Rams 


AFC quarterbacks 

Att Com Yds TD li 

Roethlisberger, PIT 630 421 4842 33 : 

Mahomes, KC 556 369 4816 48 : 

604 406 4308 36 : 

484 333 4132 31 : 

537 351 4105 25 : 

470 320 3931 26 

520 357 3864 19 

538 334 3598 17 : 

444 287 3349 24 : 

NFC quarterbacks 

Att Com Yds TD li 
Ryan, ATL 564 391 4546 33 

Goff, LA 535 349 4489 28 : 

A. Rodgers, GBY 592 369 4416 25 

Cousins, MIN 573 405 4166 29 : 

535 356 3998 19 : 

489 364 3992 32 

523 347 3511 19 : 

482 329 3498 18 

471 320 3395 24 : 


Luck, IND 
P. Rivers, LAC 
Brady, NE 
Watson, HOU 
D. Carr, OAK 
Keenum, DEN 
Mayfield, CLE 


Manning, NYG 
Brees, NOR 
Stafford, DET 
Prescott, DAL 
Newton, CAR 
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The face of evil 

Nassar trial revealed USA Gymnastics doctor’s depravity 
- and the institutional failures that enabled his crimes pagese 



Dazzling debuts 

First-round picks made 
impact on league Page 62 
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Looking back at 2018: 

Top 10 plays, Page 57 Serena top female athlete, Page 58 LeBron wins again, Page 59 





